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CUPID AND THE BEE. 
ANACREON'S 40TH ODE. 

Young Cupid straying ‘mid the bowers, 
And playing with the blushing flowers, 
At length a loveiy rose caressed, 
And sportively its leaflets pressed. 
The witching thing, so fair to view, 
One could not but believe it true, 
Warmed, on its bosom false, a bee, 
Which stung the boy-god in his glee. 
Sobbing, he raised his pinions bright, 
And flew unto the isle of light, 
Where, in her beauty, myrtle-crowned, 
The Paphian Goddess sat entaroned. 
Her Cupid sought, and to her breast 
His wounded finger, weeping, pressed. 
‘©Oh Mother! save me, or | die— 
Oh Mother! kiss me,” was his cry ; 
“ A winged little snake, or bee, 
With cruel sting has wounded me— 
Oh Mother! forth the poison take, 
Or soon my little heart will break 


The blooming Goddess in her arms 

Folded, and kissed his budding charms ; 

To her soft bosom pressed her pride, 

And then these truthful words replied : 

“If thus a little insect thing 

Can pain thee with its tiny sting. 

How languish, think you, those that smart 

Beneath my Cupid's cruel dart? 

How fatal must that poison prove, 

That rankles on the shafts of Love!” 
New York, May 7h, 1845 


THE POET’S FAREWELL TO HIS HARP. 
BY MICHAEL ANGELO ST. JOHN SULLIVAN, 

Farewell my harp, a long farewell! thy Master's pow’r is o'er, 

And he, who once could sweep thy strings, can wake thy strains no more. 

Ah! woe is me, I might have been the proudest of my name, 

] might have braided for my brows, wreaths of immortal fame; 

] might have stood with throbbing heart amidst that glorious band, 

The men of aspirations high—the Poet's of my land! 

For | have felt—have deeply felt, the spirit stirring glow, 

As from my lips, in trickling streams, sweet poesy did flow, 

And thoughts for which I strove in vain expressions meet to find, 

Have struggling teem’d ‘ithin the deep abysses of my mind. 

And | have seen bright visions fair, beyond the feeble ken 

Of those who dreamed of earth alone, the ‘sons of little men.” 
| 


EvcGeEnio. 


Low, murmuring sounds of harmony, have boom'd within my ear, 

Filling my soul with pleasing awe, an awe unmix'd with fear ; 

Anon [ heard seraphic sounds, such as an Angel sings, 

And then the fluttering far off sounds as if of Angel’s wings ; 

Then ell around hush’d silence fell, far over hill and plain, 

Ah me, those sights and sounds wil! ne’er revisit me again, 

For care’s dark cloud and sorrow’s gloom, have o'er my spirit come, 

And every glowing impulse is shrouded now in gloom. 

The thrilling thoughts of other days have vanished from my breast, 

Like to affrighted turtle doves abandoning their nest. 

Fancy’s bright gleams and feeling’s pow'r have from my bosom fled, 

And every glowing impulse is perished now and dead ; 

Parewell my harp, a long farewell, thy Master's pow’'r is o'er, 

And he, who once could sweep thy strings, can wake thy strains no more. 
New York, June 11, 1845. 


THE TWO MONTGOMERIES—JAMES AND ROBERT. 
BY A COSMOPOLITAN. 


Most of my readers are probably aware that we have in England two poets) 
bearing the name of Montgomery ; but | have been somewhat surprised to find,| 


that in this country, their productions have not been sufficiently distinguished! 


from each other ; James often bearing the load of Robert's duiness, and Robert. | 
in too many instances, receiving the credit due to his namesake. This should! 
not be, for the one is a true Poet, and the other little better than a pretender) 
to that high and honored designation. 
_ About the year eighteen hundred and twenty-five, I was on a visit in the} 
city of Bath, and it was thereI first saw Robert Montgomery. He was then) 
a reporter on one of the Bath newspapers, and pretty well knowa, too, as a 
writer of certain verses that occasionally made their appearance in the weekly, 
journals. He was very dandyishin appearance, and rather good looking, but) 
he possessed as large a share of personal vanity as could well fall to the share) 
of any one person. At that time he had not prefixed the syllable ‘ Mont’ to! 

is bame, which in reality is Gomery he being the son of a noted actor of that) 
name, who for many years performed the part of clown on the boards of the) 
Bath and Bristol Theatres, to which establishments his maternal relative had) 


old lady coteries of the land 


| the poem, prefixed a most disgustingly affected portrait of himself. 
|\was a wretched production, full of turgidity and bombast, and earned for ite 


A.M. 
| with the latter—but it is a fact, that at the time of my visit, the two clergy- 


|'Dr. Chalmers ascended the pulpit stairs. 


| very reputable in their stations, for aught I know—nor for the purpose of ridi- 


culing their son—he, however, it seems, was somewhat eshamed of his origin, 
for as soon as he could manage to do so, he discarded the family name, or so 
altered it that it sounded a Iutle more magniloquent, and looked more impo- 


| sing on paper. 


Robert soon left the newspapers, and edited a periodical called the Bath 


| Star, by which means he procured sufficient movey to enable him to improve 


his defective education. He now began to attract some notice, and as Bath 
was then filled with with a number of pious elderly ladies, he, to suit their 
tastes, tried his hand at Religious poetry. This ledto his writing the * Om- 
nipresence of the Deity ” and his change of name 

Now this alteration of this three syliabled parental appellation was a dex- 
terous move in Mr Gomery's game of literary life—and, in the opinion of 
many persons, a very contemptible one, too, For along series of years, James 
Montgomery, of Sheffield, the author of the ‘‘ World before the Flood,” and 


| many other sacred poems of high merit, had been before the public, and was 
|'universally known by his well-earned title of the * Christian Poet ’ 
| production of his pen was anxiously perused, and any volume of his was cer- 


Any new 


tain of success. So when * The Omnipresence fthe Deity,” by Montgomery, 


| was announced, every one believed that James had produced another of his 
_ sacred poems ; andthe consequence was, that Maunder, the publisher, had 
_ several editions ordered Jong before the volume actually made its appearance. 
|No other Montgomery than James was known, and the trick—for it could be 
| considered as nothing else—succeeded to admiration 
| the sham Montgomery's production was rapidly exhausted—and when the 

Christian name oi Robert was at length talked about, the young man's popu- 


Ediuon after edition of 


larity, evidenced by the great sale of his book, was trumpetted about in a:i the 
Of course a great many persons were disgusted ; 
but what of that '—a Aithad been made, and a little fortune, too. Pollok’s 
* Course of Time,” which was published about the same period as Montgom- 


| ery’s ** Oainipresence,”’ was, although a really fine production, almost lost in 


the blaze of popularity which lighted on the rival poem; but Wilson, in a 


| slashing critique in Blackwood’s Magazine, stripped the borrowed plumes 
| from the jackdaw of literature, and bestowed on Pollok the rightful reward of 
genius 


Montgomery next produced, I believe, * Satan’—and as a frontispiece to 
The poem 


author the title of Satan Montgomery, by which he is now generally known, 
and which effectually distinguishes him from James. Having exhausted his 


|idiabolic inventions, he became excessively devoted to the fair sex, and pro 
| ducey his ‘* Woman, the Angel of Life—a pitiful affair, which neither increased 


his reputation nor h’s resources. Our poetaster now went to Oxford, and his 
prolific muse was soon delivered of ** Oxford, a poem,” which fell almost still- 
born from the press, as it deserved todo. He now graduaied as Master of 


|| Arts, was ordained, and got promoted to a living in Glasgow by one of his 
||patronesses, and three years ago produced his last poem, “ Luther,” which 


every one in England laughed at. 

A few years since, I had occasion to visit Glasgow, in which city I spent a 
Sunday. At that time there were two particularly attractive pulpit Lions offi- 
ciating there.—Doctor Chalmers, and our friend the Rev. Robert Montgomery, 
It is almost an insult to the former, to mention him in the same breath 


men were each equally attractive, and their respective places of worship were, 
whenever either officiated, crammed tv overflowing. 

In the morning | went to the old Tron church—the congregation was large, 
and apparently composed of the most grave and intellectual portion of the 
community.—As the vast assemblage sang Logan's byma : 


“ Oh ! God of Bethel, by whose hand 
Thy children still are fed ; 

And through this weary pilgrimage 
Hast ali our Fathers led,” 


I could not well judge of his height 
or figure, because of the gown which he wore—but his countenance was Da- 


| \guerreotyped on my memory, and when I saw, a month or two since, in New 


York, Henry Inman's fine portrait of him, the man himself seemed as though he 
had voyaged across the Atlantic, and was standing before me. 

His head was thinly covered with short, thin, and slightly curling grey hair ; 
the furehead was extremely well shaped, exhibiting more breadth than hright— 
his eyes were large, and of a greyish blue color—the nose short and thick, and 
the mouth hard in outline, and with rather a ‘‘ downward drag austere” at the 
angles. The brow was ploughed with many limes—tbe inner angles of the 
eyebrows terminating in deep perpendicular grooves. The cheek bones were 
very high and prominent ; taking the face al:ogether, it had a sumewhat heavy 
jappearance — But soon after he had named his text, and had fairly warmed up 
\to his subject, the dull grey eyes flashed, the bushy eyebrows rose and fell, the 
mouth assumed a hundred different shapes, and ashis teeth glistened between 
his parted lips, he seemed to labor with the strength of a giant, to unravel the 
‘mysterious of his theme. He appeared, in argumeut, to teke his subject and 
tear it asunder, piecemeal. Attimes, his vehemence was such, that to my 
Southern ears, his broad, very broad, harsh Scotch dialect rendered many of 
ihis remarks quite unintelligible. How grand was that discourse! No one 
icovid have looked on and heard Chalmers, without feeling that he was in the 
ipresence of one of the giants of mind. 


| Inthe evening I proceeded to St. Jude’s Church. The Services had not 


the honor of being washerwoman in ordinary. Ido not mention this from any| commenced when | entered the building, but it was so crowded. that | had 


feeling of disrespect towards these worthy individuals, who might have been||the greatest difficulty in procuring a seat in the gallery. The audience was 


Ps 
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what might be called fashionable, and consisted for the greater part Of young| she was full of anecdotes of the literary people who had flourished during the 
persons and ladies. There was little of that solemnity apparent, which so| dast half century, and with many of whom she had associated —for Miss Porter 
struck me in the morning. at the Tron Church—but in its place was a good) !s how an ancient lady, as may readily be supposed, when we refer to the 
deal of tittering and talking. At length the organ pealed out its solemn notes | dates of her firet_ productions. 3 She gave us a very interesting account of her 
and a clergyman entered the reading desk | visit to Walter Scott and of Kosciusko’s visit to ber, when he was in Bristo}, 
He was a young men, of about 35 years of age, rather tall, and slightly) She described the latter asa man of plain manuers. but of indomitable energy, 
made ; in hishand he flourished a white, /ace bordered handkerchief, his fin | and she evidently felt proud of the compliment he had paid her. 
gers being so disposed, when he bowed his head, in private devotion, as to) In the course of the evening the conversation turned on Robert Montgomery's 
exhibit a glittering ring on his little finger. He was what one would call a) poetry, which was then making some noise. James, for some time, took no 
** pretty looking parson ;*’ his hair was of a black color, was carefully parted part in what was going on. but was an attentive listener. At last it seemed 
in the centre of his forehead, and combed aside, terminating in very luxuriant.| as if flesh and blood could bear it no longer, for he commen:ed on the mean} 
glossy curls, which I thought were not quite natural ; his whiskers were! ness of * Satan Bob, in assuming his name, for the purpose of cheating the 
trimmed with the utmost nicety, and his eyebrows seemed not altogether inno-| public into the purchase of his wares. ‘It has been a serious business to me,” 
cent of penciling ; he had very good dark eyes, and ashe affectedly glanced! said the true Montgomery, “ for] am constantly receiving letters, evidently 
over the congregation, a faint smile of self-satisfaction played upon his well- intended for another person. iu which i am either mercilessly abused, for what 
formed mouth. His gown was most carefully disposed, not a fold was out of || never wrote, or bespattered with compliments of the most nauseating character, 
order, and the bands were of snowy whiteness, and most precise pattern. — J, Many, to this day, do not distinguish between me and Robert Montgomery, and 
never saw such a pulpit dandy before, and could not helpcontrasting bis prim) 8° I am, in a great measuie, robbed of what little hard earned fame I possess,” 
appearance with that of the somewhat carelessly attired Chalmers, who evi-|| Phe poet evidenily was much mortified by Robert s assumption of his name, 
dently paid more attention to his sermons than to his looking: glass ae did not endeavor to disguise his contemt for the literary pirate, who sailed 
Montgomery's discourse was a tissue of conceits, wrapped up in labored sen- under false colours. His intimate friends say that this is the only subject which 
tences. There was no argument, or if he did attempt any thing in that way, rotiies the habitual serenity of bis mind ; and well it may, for it must be no 
he only created tinselled giants for the purpose of displaylng his own dexterity (‘rifling annoyance to see that fame, which was acquired by vears of toil and 
J His sermon “ was a fine specimen, on the whole, o{) patient endurance, perilled in the minds of many by the productions of sucha 


rhetoric, which the learned call rigmarole,” and it was concluded, without its popinjay as the author of *Oxford,” and ** Woman 


having left any abiding impression on the mind, without having called up avy! alterwards heard Mr. Montgomery deliver a course of lectures on English 
new train of thought, or thrown light on anv topic, by an affected turning up) Poetry. When they were announced, a great sensation was created, for jt 
of the orator’s eyes, and a graceful flourish of his cambric handkerchief. | was naturally supposed that from a poet we should have a brilliant exposition of 
I heard many comments, or rather remarks, on the discourse, as | slowly his theme. 7 hey were delivered in the theatre of one of the great London 
made my way amongst the crowd towards the door. Ladies lisped out their, | Institutions, and were well attended, but their success was by no means com- 
admiration of the “sweet sermon,” and fragrant young gentlemen chimed in| mensvurate with the literary repute of the lecturer. Mr. Montgomery is not 
with their praises of the * splendid preacher.” For my own part, | was adapted by nature for a public lecturer. There was a tremalous monotony in 
heartily sick of sermon and sermonizer, of poetaster and preacher. | his tones, which induced a listlessness on the part of his auditory ; and al- 
I saw, sometime since, in an English newspapers, that Robert Montgomery though | ow and then the true poet burst forth in ablaze of exceeding beauty, 
had declined the invitation or a Cnurch in these United States, to become! yet the flashes were meteoric and tran-ient. On ihe whole these lectures were 
their Pastor.— Whether he ever was real/y invited, or whether it was one of @ failure ; but their want of success might, perhaps, be more justly attributable 
Bob’s puffs, | have no means of ascertaining ; bot I am well assured that he to the style of their delivery than to any glaring defects in the subject matter 
never would have been popular in America. Indeed. in England he long since itself. iy 
reached his zenith, and is now fast going down to obscurity, as a writer, for My next personal recollection of James Montgomery is eonnected with a 


his latest production—* Reflective Discourses’’—has sealed his doom as an, visit whichI paid to Olney, the sometime residence of the poet Cowper. In 
author | the summer of eighteen hundred and thirty-eight, I was ou a fly-fishing excursion 
So much for the spurious Montgomery, who has recently married a wife, in the neighbourhood of that place, and hearing from the postman, whv brought 


with a large fortune, removed from Gla<gow to Percy Chapel, a fashionable |lette:s to our party, from the post-office to our country quarters, that the poet 
place of worship in London, and isin the high way to a seat on the Bishops | Mon!gomery was there, myself and a friend, whohad never seen him, tooka 
bench. | walk to Olney, the next day, tocall on him. We inquired for Mr M., but no 


And now, with all respect for the excellent Bard of Sheffield, for the rea] one seemed to be aware of his whereabouts ; and, as a last resource, we went 

“ Simon Pure.” | to where — he would, be 
ime | ever saw James Montgomery, was on the occasion of his, found at Sguere Cowper's school, vo this place we proceeded. It was a 

pounding public Anniversary meeting of the Wesleyan Missionary Society.) dwelling wnich Cowper had once tenanted, and. ever since, it had been used 

As he proceeded duwn the aisle of the Church, towards the piatfurm, | had) as 4 village school, snd calied by his name. There we found Montgomery, 

no difficulty whatever in distinguishing the “ Christian Poet,” as he is termed, surrounded by the children, who were singing that beautiful hymn of the bard 

from the crowd of gentlemen by whom he was surrounded, owing to the resem-||of Olney, commencing with— 

biance he bore to the many portraits of him which | have seen amidst much) “God moves in a mysterious way, 

cheering, he took his seat in the seat of honor, and I had then a good opportu- || His wonders to perform.” 

nity of observing him. eet : || Thad heard this beautiful hymn sung hundreds of times, but never with such 

And I looked at him with no little interest, for his sweet and touching poetry) effect as in that room, the very place in which, we were told. aud there is every 
had began familiar to me from childhood. He appeared of the middle height, OF ‘reason to su; pose, with truth, that Cowper composed it. 

a trifle under it, and his dress was plain black ; indeed he would have been | Montgomery received us very kindly, and we visited, together, some of Cow- 
taken by most persons for a clergyman. Overa high and well formed forehead, pers’s favourite spots. It was highly gratifying to repair to such hallowed 
were combed some thin locks of hair, the culorofwhich must have at one time! retreats, in the company of one who has been not unaptly called the Cowper 
approached toa sandy hue, but which now was ofa yellowish grey color; the/|o¢ our own time. On leaving, Montgomery kindly invited me to call on him, 
upper portion of the forehead was nearly bad—his eyes were deep set, Of a.) 501d | ever visit Sheffield, which | gladly promised to do. 

light color, and not particularly expressive or lustrous ; the oe ee long and}; about two years afterwards, I was in that busy mart—and, remembering 
slightly aqueline, and his mouth smal, and by no means weil formed A large| the poet’s invitation, | determined to avail myself of it. I had no difficulty in 
white cravat enveloped his neck, and almost buried his chin in its ample folds \|finding my way to ‘ The Mount,’ the name of his residence, and was fortunate 
The prevailing expression of his features was of a very pensive character.) enough to find him at home. We had a pleasant talk together, and after dinner, 
almost, mdeed, of sadness ; and in this respect he presented a very marked he accompanied me to the Literary Institutions of the neighborhood, and it 
contrast to the pert and perking appearance of his namesake, Robert. \|was quite delightful to observe with what marked attention and respect he was 

Mr. Montgomery opened the meeting with a few rather common place ob jevery where received. I noticed this to him, and said he must feel highly 
servations. His voice was thin, weak, and very tremulous, and his action by gratilied by it. “ 1 am, of course,” he replied, * but I bave enemies. Not 
no means graceful It might be that I had wound up my expectations to 100 ‘long since, some rascals broke in‘o my house, one Sunday, whilst I was deliver- 
high a pitch, or that the subject on which he spoke was not calculated to dis-| ing an address at a chapel in Sheffield, (Mr. Montgomery sometimes preaches 
play his pecu'iar power but the truth is 1 was much disappoinied. 1 he amongst his own people—the Moravians,) and stole, amongst other things, a 
speech was anything but what I expected from the author of the * Pelican iver inkstand, which had been given me by the ladies of Sheffield. How- 
Island.” i > : r ever,”’ he added, ** the loss was but for a time, and proved to be the occasion 

On the evening of the day on which the meeting to which! have referred of in¢ greatest compliment which, in my opinion, I ever had paid me. A few 
was held, I had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Montgomery at the house of a) days afer my loss, a box came directed to me, and, on opening it, lo! there 
mutual friend. In the social circle he was delightful. There was nothing of |, 45, uninjured, the missing inkstand, and a note, in which the writer expresse-| 
the “I am a Poet” about him ; but he entered freely and familiarly into con- |, i, regret that he had entered my house, and abstracted it. The thief seid 
versation, and expressed his opinions on the literature of the day with as mach his mother had taugh) him some of my verses, when he was a boy, and, ou 
diffidence as if he had himself only worshipped the Muse “ afar off.” I re ‘|seeing my name on the inkstand, he first became aware whose house he had 
member the conversation turning on Mrs. Heman’s poetry, which he considered || obbed, and was so stung with remorse, that he could not rest until he had 
to be the perfection of musical verse, the lines chiming, as he remarked, like, restored my property, hoping God would forgive him ” 
the silver bells in “fairy lands.” I asked him which he considered to be the!) our way back to his house, our conversation turned on the poems of the 
most powerful of her minor pieces, and after hesitating a minute he replied, ||oorq Law Rhymer, of which Mr. Montgomery spoke in very high terms, but 
“*{ think nothing can surpass, in simple grandeur, and almost perfect beauty, deprecated his violence of language. ** Would you like tosee Elliott ?” he 
her hymn tothe Mountain Winds, commencing with Heciaad. 

‘“¢ Mountain winds ! oh ! whither ye bear me ?” “ Much,” said I. 

He said he had received from Mrs. Hemans some of the most delightful let | “* Well, he lives some three miles from here, at Upperthorpe ; but he is to 
ters which mortal ever penned, and remarked, “ Ab! sir, that woman has al-|/speak to-night, at a Corn-Law meeting in Sheffield, and, if you like, after tea, 
anecdotes of Mrs. Hemans, whom he once visited at St. saph—but as these} t the time specified, we set out—the place where the lecture was to be de- 
will possess more interest when related inconnection with the account of an livered was situated in one of the most densely inhabited portions of the smoky 
afternoon visit which I paid tothe Poetess, at Wavertree, hereafter to be jto-wn of Sheffield. As we neared the hall, groups of dark looking, unwashed 
sketched, I shall for the present postpone relating them. a artisans were seen, proceeding in the same direction as ourselves—all of them en- 

the express purpose of meeting Mr. Montgomery, was a lady, who has for many||Laws. Strong men, as they hurried by, clenched their hands, and knitted the 

ears in literary and still is residing with brows, and ground their teeth, as they muttered imprecations on those who they 
rother, Dr. Porter, a physician. in Bristol. I to Miss Jane be Here we 
Porter, to whom the present of achair, some American literati, was re-|/forms, circling around a pale, anxious man, who was reading by the light of a 
cently made. ‘ gas lamp, a speech reened in the “ Northern Star,”* or the leat letter of Pub- 

The authoress of “ Thaddeus of Warsaw” was a very tall, very thin, very|/licola,in the ““ Weekly Despatch”—and women, with meagre children in their 

pale and very old-maidish looking lady, but in conversation she was one of||arms—children drugged toa deathlike sleep, by that curse of the manufacturing 


he most sprightly and agreeable persons I ever knew. Like Hannah More,|districts of England—laudanum, disguised as Godfrey’s cordial, were raising 
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groane 
and ripe for revolt. \ 
Ebenezer Elliott was to address that evening. 

The lecturing hall was crammed with the working classes, and as the orator |Flemish cities against French authority. 


of the evening mounted the rostrum, a wild burst of applause rung from every, ‘I hese were soon found. John, Count of Namur, and his brother Guy, the oe. 
part of the house. He bowed slightly, smiled sternly, and took a seat, whilst) sons of the old Count of Flanders, and William of Juliers, their: nephew, who i 
ahvmn, which he had composed for the occasion, was roared forth by hundreds bad escaped captivity, were secretly taking steps for the Count's deliverance, 
of brazen lungs. and the recovery of their country's independence. They entered into close re- 

He was a man rather vader than above which is termed the middie height. lation wich the citizens of Ghent and Bruges, and their designs were ably 
Like the class from whence he sprung, and which he was about to address, be seconded in the latter city by two men who thenceforward played a conspicuous 
was dressed in working clotaes—clothes plain even to coarseness He had @ part ia the ellort to free their country from a foreign yoke. These men were 
high, broad, very intellectual forehead. with rough rijges on the temples, from)|Pierre de Coninck and Jean Breydel, both of noble birth, but who, according 
the sides and summit of which thick stubby hair was brushed up—streaks ot| |t0 the custom of the time, had caused themselves to be enrolled in the corpora- - 
grey mingled with the coarse black hair—his eyebrows were dark and thick, ‘ions of the trades, in order to secure an influence over their fellow citizens < 
and shaded two large, deeply set, glaring eyes, which rolled every way, and which they could not otherwise have obtained : Pierre de Coninck, who had Be 
seemed to survey the whole of that vast assewbly at a glance His nasal organ arrived at the dignity of Dean of the Guild of Weavers, one of the richest and 


was as if it were grafted on his face, the mouth was thick lipped, and the line: | most important of the corporations, was a man of Jow stature who had lost an 


from the engles of the nostrils to the corners of the mouth, were deeply in- jeye, and was sixty years of age ; but he was also gifted with the most seduc- 
dented—graven in. A very black beard, lately shaven, inade his chin and tive eloquence, was prudent in counsel, and brave, enterprising, and prompt in 
neck appear as if it was covered with dots, and he had a thick massive throat jexecution. Jean Greydel, his colleague, Dean of the Guild of Butchers, pos- 
His figure was indicative of great muscular strength, and his big horny fists sessed in an equal degree aii the qualities necessary for rousing a people natu- 
seemed more fitted to wield a sledge hammer than to flourish a pen. Looking rally jealous of their liberty, and proud of their privileges. Both of them were 


at him, the most casual observer would be impressed with the idea that no com- united by the same feeling of hatred to France. c Y 
| When the spir.t of resistance had been sufficiently fomented, William of 


ore him. 
ger cethr  re cheering, and for an hour and a half held that great av \Juliprs placed himself at the head of the revolt, and the first efforts of the 
dience in entire subjection by one of the most powerful addresses | ever listen- people were successful ; the castles of Syssech and Mael were taken by assault, 
edto. With terrible distinctness he painted the situation of the working man (and their garrisons, consisting of French soldiers, put to the sword. But the 
—he showed what he might have been, and contrasted his possible and pro- |strong force which the Sire de Chastillon promptly asse:noled checked the pro- 
bable situation with what 1 was. On the heads of those who opposed Free |gress of the reveliion, and for a time William of Juliers drew olf his troops, 
Trade, the Corn Law Khymer poured out all the vials of his wrath—but vigor while the Brugeois concluded a treaty with the French governor, in consequence 
ous and forcible as was his language, there was no coarseness ; an: frequently. || f£ which those who were implicated in the revolt withdrew into voluntary 
over the landscape which he had painted with all the wild force of a Spagno- jOanishment. On this condition, Jacques de Chnastillon promised to enter Broges 
letti or a Caravaggio, he flung a gleam of sunshine, which made the mora} |in friendly guise, accompan ed by only 300 horsemen. On the same day, Jean 
wilderness he had created to rejoice and blossom as the rose. And there were |Breydel quitted the city with upwards of 5000 of his partisans, and joined 
passages in his speechof such extreme pathos, that strong men would bow P.erre de Coninck at Ardenbourg. : 1 
down and weep, like little children—to these would succeed sledge-hamme: | In spite of his promises, the Sire de Chastillon made his entry into Bruges 
denunciations that his hearers sat with compressed lips, and glaring eyes, and jescorted by no less than 1700 horsemen, and a large body of men at arms ; 
resolute hearts. When he sat down, after an appeal to the justice of the Law anger was strongly marked on his countenance, and danger might be read in 
Makers, the whole audience burst forth into one loud cheer, and those near jis eye. The brageois began to entertain dark suspicions of his loyalty, and 
the speaker gripped his hand in fierce delight. I never saw such a scene, nor ith ar apprehensions increased when a rumour spread throughout the city, that 
could I have conceived it possible that one working man should have so carried |the French bad brought with them several wagons apparently containing butts 
with him the passions and feelings of an audience, consisting entirely of those/|»f wine, but in reality filleé with cords manuiactared at Courtrai, with which 
of his own class. it was said they intended suddenly in the night to bind the principal citizens 

Montgomery introduced me to Filiott, and we all three walked to the house and hang them from their own windows. There was reason for supposing such 
ofthe former together How different from the man on the platform, was the |49 attempt probable, for the first acts of the French soldiers were to break 
man in the parlor. No longer tne fervid orator, he was now the simple, placid |down the doors of those who had banished themselves from the city, to plunder ; 
poet ; and | never, before or since, heard from mortal lips such powerful and (their property, and kill all who offered resistance. a 
yet pleasant criticisms on our literary men, as I did that night from the lips ot Ihe measores of the Brugeois were therefore quickly taken; they imme- : 
Elliott. He spoke with great enthusiasm of Southey, whom he reverenced, idiately sent me ssengers to their exiled townsmen, begging them to return and 
despite his politics, and whom he called his “ great master in the art of poe ||@8sist In delivering the city. hey had not long to wait, for on the following 
He had much reverence for Wordsworth ; but | must not attempt tu )morning, at daybreak on the 25th of May, 1302, having assembled all the pea- 
Suffice it to say, that after an hour's chat, our party|/Sautry of the neighbourhood, Pierre de Coninck and Jean Breydel Jed upwards 
' of 7000 men into Bruges, the inhabjtants themselves having in the meantime 
of the evening. taken up arms. It had been agreed ainongst the Brugeois, the better to recog- 

nise cach other and discover their enemies in the dark, to adopt as countersigns, 
the words ** Schildt”’ and * Vriend,’’ (shveld and /riend,) which it was impos- 
THE BATTLE OF THE SPURS. '|sible for the French to pronounce correctly ; and thus secured by caution uid 

It is not in Belgium itself that we are to seek the cause of the quarrels impelled by hatred, they surprised the latter in their quarters and massacred 
which have so often deluged its fertile plains in blood, and gained for it the upwards of 1500 horsemen, and nearly 2000 men at arms, with a ferocity that 
name of “ the battle-field of Europe,” but in France, in England, and in Ger-| recals tue terrible vengeance of the Sicilian Vespers. ‘The Sire de Chastillon, ' 
many. Deprived of natural limits, Belgium was always coveted by its power aud the French Chancellor, Pierre Fiotte, took refuge m a private dwelling, ae 
tul neighbours, and whichever cause it embraced, whether from motives of n | where they remained concealed till evening, and then, under cover of the night, 
terest, ambition, or national predilection, it invariably experienced the lot of taey swam the ditches of the town and made the best of their way to Courtrai, 
small states, when they ally themselves with great ones, and was constantly sa |; where they were joined by the Chatelain of Sens, and some others who had as 
crificed to the cold exigencies of foreign policy. This result from its connec succeeded in escaping. Chastillon then made the necessary arrangements for ae 
tion with England is proved in every page of its ancient annals, especially in the defence of Courtrai, and set out for Paris, to convey to the King the news 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The quarrel that arose between Phi- of the fatal occurrences in Flanders, and excite him to take a signal revenge. 
lippe le Bel of France, and Edward the First of England, involved Belgium in, There was little need of words to stimulate King Philip; ihe facts sufficed to 
one of these fatal predicaments, and led eventually to the famous battle of rouse his utmost rage, aud he at once gave orders for the assembly of @ power- 
Courtrai, which it is our purpose to describe. ful army under the cowmand of the Count d'Artois, reputed one of the most 

The confiscation by the French monarch of all the fiefs held in France by intrepid and skilful warriors of his time, and known for the implacable foe of oe. 
Edward, determined the latter to have recourse to arms, and to strengthen his, the Fiemings, whom he could never forgive for the death of bis son killed at 
hands, he sought the alliance of Adolphus-of Nassau, Emperor of Germany, the fight of Furnes. A multitude of knights and nobles of France answered 
the Counts of Flanders and Bar, the Dukes of Brabant and Brittany, and eagerly to the appeal, in the hope of reveaging the deaths of their triends and 
Amadeus, Count of Savoy. On the other hand, Philip raised enemies agaims! jrelations. Ocher nobles of Brsbant, of Hainault, of Italy, and of adjacent P 
his rival in every direction ; he entered into a treaty with Baliol, King of Scot countries, joined their ranks, ei-her auimated by hatred against the Fiemings, i" 
land, kindled enew the hostility of the Welsh, and induced Eric, King of Den and their spirit of independence and liberty, or desirous of dis!inguishing theme 
mark, to make a descent upon the English coasts ; lo the Count of Savoy he selves by some notable deed of arms and attracting the notice of the King. 
opposed Humbert of Vienne ; to Adolphus of Nassau, Albert of Austria, who) Oa their side the Brugeois, wihout losing time, made every preparation for u 
afterwards won the imperial crown at the battle of Worms in 1298; he ob- resisting the storm which was about to burst ov their heads. They excited the 
tained the alliance of the Count of Holland, and made a league with the cities Flemings to rise en masse against the French and their partisans, a great num- 
of Castile, and with the commons of Fontarabia and St Sebastian. ber of whom were massacred at Ghent, at Oudenarde, and at Courtrai. The 

In consequence of this double coalition Guy, Count of Flanders, found him. Brogeo's called to their aid John, Count of Namur, and his brother Guy, who 
self in exactly the same position with regard to Philip, as John Baliol with Ed- arrived with a few knights from Germany ; William of Juliers also returned to 
ward. Flanders. The castle of Wynendael, the residence of the Counts of Flan- 
The affairs of Europe were still further complicated by the Pope, Boniface ders, where the French had left a strong garrison, was immediately attacked, 
VIII., who was equally inimical to both the contending sovereigus. He had and though resolutely defended for a month, at last fell before the assault. 
embraced the Scottish party, allied himself with the clergy and barons of Eng W hen the people of Ypres heard of this success, they sent fourteen of the 
land, on whom Edward had laid heavy taxes, and prohibited the former from psiacipal inbabitants with the keys of their city to Count Guy, who, after having 
making any payment without bis permission ; and at the same time, irritated |put the castle of Wynendael in a state of defence, advanced with the rest of 2 
against Philippe le Bel, who refused to recognise his temporal authority over his army towards Ypres, where he was received with great joy. He there aa 
the crown of France, he strongly supported Count Guy and the hatred of the learnt that the French who had fled from Bruges, continued to fortify themselves SS 
Flemish commons against France. But the terrible battle of Falkirk destroved |yet more strongly in the castle of Courtrai, and therefore marched upon that ie 
all the hopes of Boniface in England, and strengthened the authority of Ed ymnee. The Chatelein of Sens, who had been left in command of the castle a 
ward, who concluded a treaty with Philippe le Bel. The latter restored|/by the Sire de Chastillon, seeing how inimical the people of Courtrai were to * 


try.” 
record the conversation. 
of three broke up ; one of them, at least, not a little gratified with the events 


Guienne, gave Edward bis sister Margaret in marriage, and betrothed hisdaugh the French party, and believing that there was no chance of preserving the a 

ter Isabella to the Prince of Wales, and Edward in retarn for Philip’s renun |town, had retired within the walls of the castle. From thence he made several ve 
ciation of the Scottish cause, forgetful of the treaty of Grammont, and heed-| sallies and burnt the finest and richest quarter of the town, where the market aS 
less of the oaths by which he had pledged himself at Ghent to support Count, ‘and the beguinage were situated ; his troops also set fire to many houses by 

Guy, abandoned his Flemish allies to the vengeance of the French king. The Gas arrows wrapped in burning tow. 


Philip had long intrigued for power in Flanders, and by declaring himself the 


The Chatelain of Sens resolutely defended the castle of Courtrai against the 


their shrill, shrewish voices, and execratin 
the dust—and there were fierce denunciatiOis trom Uys; ai - 
speéches from young men—old men, with half paralysed energies, moaned and afier the treacherous capture of Count Gay, and the bravest defenders of Flan- 
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attack of Count Guy, but provisions failing, he was compelled to dispatch a 
messenger to the Count d’Artois, urging him to come speedily to his as istance 
That prince having already assembled his army near Arras, had, in obedience 
to the King’s orde:s. proceeded to raise the siege of the castle of Cassel, but 
being overtaken at St. Omer by the Chatelain's inessenger, he changed his in- 
tention and returned to Lille, where he summoned the Constable de Nesle to 
join him, and then reviewed his army, which consisted of 9000 cavalry, cukes, 
counts, nubles, and knights. with their esquires, and 40,000 infantry, amongst 
whom were upwards of 10,000 archers 

As soon as Guy of Namur heard of the arrival of the French in Flanders, he 
gave orders for a general rising to join his standard, and sent to his nepliew 
William of Juliers, who, having driven the French from West Flanders, was 
then besieging the castle of Cassel, desiring him to raise the siege and join bim 
with all speed at Courtrai to meet the common enemy, a summons which the 
prince immediately obeyed. 

The Count a‘ Artois, in order to prevent the Flemings from increasing their 
forces, quitted Liile with all bis army, and marching on Co uirtrai encamped 
within two leagues of that city. He remained in this position two days, end 
in the meantime sent on a body of cavalry and light troops, under the orders of 
two Marshals of France, to choose the ground for a new camp and ascertain 
the dispositions of the enemy. The track of Count Robert’s army through th: 
south of Flanders, had been marked by ravages so fearful, that between Donai 
and Courtrai there was not a house, a castle, a church, or even a tree left; 
neither age nor sex were spared ; the images of the saints, found in the churches 
were cast down and broken in pieces, and the soldiers fastened brooms at the 
end of their lances, to signify that they would svon make a clean sweep through 
the rest of Flanders. 

William of Juliers had scarcely arrived at Courtrai. when the French van- 
guard appeared before the city, on the afternoon of Monday, the 8:h of July 
The Fiemings immediately closed the'r gates, and a furious attack was made 
by the French, which lasted till the evening, in the course of which several! 
lives were lost, and a Norman knight named Mertelet and Philip van Hofstade, 
an esquire of Alost, fell by each o:her's lances 

On the following day, the Count d Artois arrived with the main body of his 
army and encamped within half a league of the castle of Courtrai, on the 
Mont-de-Plaisance, now ca‘led in Flemish ‘ Pottelberg ” between the river 
Lys, and the road to Sweveghem. ‘Towards evening, the French attempted 
another attack on the Gate of Lille, which tasted all night, but they were vi 
gorously repulsed by the Flemings with some loss. ‘This was, however, a mere 
skirmish in which the chivalry of France took no part the knights having re- 
tired to their tents, where they amused themse!ves with games of chance, leav- 
ing to their villains combats of slight importance. 

On Wednesday, the Lith of July, 1302, a little before sun-rise, a bright fire 
was suddenly lit on the battlements of the castle of Courtrai, and the Chate 
lain of Sens made a sortie at the head of the greater part of his men, and ad- 
vanced without oppositivn till he arrived in front of the convent of Grey Sisters, 
from whence he caused burning arrows to be discharged into the Flemish camp 
This was a signal to the Count d’ Artois to prepare for the attack, indicating at 
the same time the spot where it could most easily be made. ‘The Freneh 
Prince immediately moved towards the east. ‘The result of the battle shows 
that the Flemish Gienerals hod wisely chosen their ground on a marshy plain, 
intersected wiih streams which reudered the enemy's cavalry, their principa! 
arm, almost entirely useless. 

Augury was not wanting to cast its prophetic influence on the fate of the 
day : above the French army was seen hovering a cloud of crows, «hile mul- 
titudes of white birds, probably pigeons, flew over the heads of the Flemings. 
Writers vary az to the respective streagth of the two armies: it seems proba 
ble, from what contemporanevus authorities have said, that the French mu tered 
in all about 50,000 men, while the Flemings numbered 60 000. ‘The latter 
force was variously composed of the people of Bruges, Ghent, Furn+s, Alost, 
Ypres, Oudenarde, and other cities and communes of Flanders, but there was 
no want of discipline amongst them; the greater part belonged tv the corpo- 
rations and military brotherhoods; all had their respective leaders, and were 
well armed with lances, loug swords, and those terrible maces studded with 
iron spikes, to which the Fiemings had given ihe singular name of ** Goeden 
dag” or ** good day 

Though upwards of fifty Flemish nobles were at this time prisoners with their 
sovereign in France, and others, belonging to the party of the Leliaenen*, had 
joned the French ranks, scandalous'y bearing arms against their country, a 
great number of knigh s and nobles still fought under the banners of Flanders, 
and took an honourable part in the endeavour to regain her freedom. 

There were besides many distinguished warriors, one of whom, named Hugo 
d’Arckel, surnamed Butterman, was noted for lis enurmous stature and prodi- 

ious strength; he commanded a band of free adventurers and had, in the 
first instance, offered his services to the King of France, but his terms for pay 
being too high his oifer was rejected, and Buiterman, out of spite, passed over 
to the Flemings, who received him with great satisfaction. Ainongst the leaders 
of the Flemish army besides Guy of Namur, William of Jolers, Pierre de 
Coninck, and Jean Breydel, were Baldwin of Paperode, the Vicomte d°Alost, 
Jean Borlutt, one of the heroes of the celebrated battle of Woeringen, and 
the Sire de Renesse, who had joined the army with the contingent from llemish 
Zealand. 

The Count d'Artois divided his army into ten bodies. The first, under the 
command of the Seigneur Jean de Barlas, consisted of 1400 picked men at 
arms, all mounted, Proveng:ux, Navarrese, Spaniards, and Lorobards; with 
nearly 10,000 infantry, armed with bow and sword and shield ‘The second, 
composed of 500 horsemen, with corslets, was led by the brave knights Giuy de 
Nesle and Renauld de Vrie. he third, formed of 700 knights splendid y 
equipped, and distinguishable by their arms richly painted on their stields, 
amongst whom were Henry de Ligny, the Chatelain of Lille, William de Va! 
lery, and the Lords of Beaune, of Haverskerke, of Suriens, and of Séville, 
were under the orders of the Constable Rodolphe de Nesle. ‘The fourth, of 
horse, 800 strong, was commanded by Count Louis de Clermont. 

The fiith body. consisting of 5000 horsemen, was under the immediate com- 
mand of Count Robert d’Artois himself, and beside him rode Thibaut, Duke 
of Lorraine, the Count of Boulogne, the merciless Jean Sans Quartier, son of, 
the Count of Holland and Hainault, and all the nobility of Artois. 

Jacques Chastillon, Count of St. Pol, uncle to the Queen of France and 
Governor of Flanders, was at the head of the sixth, composed of 700 knights ;' 


* The Flemings who sided with the French were, at this time, called Leli | 
aerts, or Lelianen, partisans of the Lily ; on the other hand, the patriots were 


of Flanders threatened the fleur de lys. 


known as the Clauwaerts, from the word klauwen (claws,) with which the Lion| 


he had with him the Sire de Raneel,a Flemish noble, but devoted to the French - 
Gilles de Haelgi, the Sire de C équi, and Nicaise de Rochefort. The seventh 
corps, 1000 strong, was commanded by the Count d'Aumaie, accompanied by 
the Count d°Eu, and the Chamberlain de Panearville ‘Ihe eighth was led by 
Ferry, son of the Duke of Lorraine, having with him his brother Methys, lord 
of Teinira, and the Count of Saxony ; his force consisted of 800 horse. God} 
frey of Brabant and his son John, lord ef Vierzon and Unatelain of Tournay, 
were at the head of the ninth, formed of 500 Brabangon and Hainault knights, 
tinally the tenth body wes commanded by Guy de St. Pol, consisting of 200 
horsemen, led by Simon de Piemont, and Boniface of Mantua, with the bulk of 
the army, more than 30,000 French, Lombard, Provergal, and Navarrese in- 
fantry This army was the finest and choicest that the King had ever sent to 
the field, and numbered in its ranks the flower of the nobility and chivalry of 
France. 

_ The Flemish leaders, observing the great superiority of the French cavalry, 
and finding that it was imposs.ble to refuse to give them battle, placed their 
whole copfidence in the justice of their cause, thinking that God would aid 
them through the intercession of the blessec Virgin, whose miracul..us image 
‘was honoured inthe church of the Abbey of Groeninghe, and through that of 
[St. George, under whose banner they were about to fiznt. They chose for the 
field of battle the plain of Groeniughe, situated on the ea-tern side of the erty, 
land crossed by the road to Ghent. Having the river Lys behind them, they 
were free from the fear of attack on that side, and their troops, deprived of ail 
means of flying, had no alternat ve but to conquer or die, for there was no hope 
‘of quarter from the enemy. Their front was covered by the stream of Groen- 
inghe, their right by the intrenchments of the city, and their left by a continua- 
tion of the stream, which making a sweep past the walls of the abbey, united 
itself with the Lys. This stream was at that time, thirteen feet wide and seven 
feet deep, and the ground beyond, consisting of deep marshes, was almost im- 
passable for cavalry. ‘i he position of the Flemings was therefore as strong ae 
uatural circumstances could make it. 

The sun was already above the horizon, and the two armies were in sight, 
when a thick fog rese and obscured his ight. Guy of Namur drew no unwel- 
come presage, from the fect in addressing his soldiers: “ The sun is darkened,” 
he said ;—* so be it! we shall not be incommoded during the fight, and there- 
fore gain an easier victory. Close your renks, and strike manfully, f lemings, 
and be wary. for our enemies with bloodthirsty bate will attack us like wolves. 
You know the pride and cruelty of the French and you know only too well 
what will be our punishment if they gain the day. You fight for your tives and 
properties, your wives and children. Our cause is just; God will protect and 
not abandon us this day. Cal! upon Him from the bottom of your hearts, and 
pray for His help in thishour of danger!’ At the close of this brief harangue, 
William of Juliers cau-ed his banner to be unfurled, and a loud sheut of cecla- 
mation greeted the well-known standard 

Jean de Renesse, on bis part, exhorted the division which he commanded to 
fight valiantly: be advised them to confess piously in order that they might 
meet death wit out dread ; he counselled them not to suffer their ranks to be 
|broken by the enemy, aud to direct their attacks against the horses rather than 
their riders for the latter once dismounted would be unable, from the weight of 
their arms, to rise again, ‘* Let our war ery,” he added, as he closed his 
speech, * Flanders tothe (* Viaenderen den Leeuw ”’) 

in pursuance of the advice of Jean de Renesse, the greater part of the Flem- 
ings, Without quilting their ranks, coufessed as they could to the monks and 
jclergy who were with the army. A priest held aloft the holy Viaticum end 
gave the general benediction at this solemn moment, ail the soldiers kneeling 
in religious silence, took up a handful of earth and pressed it to their lips, in 
token of their desire tu share in the Holy Communion, aud of their devotion to 
the sacred cavse of their country. 
| The Flemish chiefs caused also a proclamation to be made throughout the 
army, prohibiting any man from plundering or taking a single prisoner, adding 
that whvever disregarded this order would be put to death after the battle. 
Then, in order still more to stimulate the courage of their troops, Guy of Na- 
and Wiliam of Juicers created several knights in front of the army, at the 
head of whom were Pierre de Coninck and his two sons, and Jean Breydel, 
whe were also granted the privilege of commanding other knights, a night 
they did not possess before. Generals then rede thro» gh the ranks 
to see that all their orders had been obeyed, and the standard of St. George 
being displayed they dismounted, aud sending back their horses into the city, 
each took his Jance and stctioned himself teneath his own banner, there, at the 
juead of their men, tu conquer or fall. 

Ju the mean time the Count d’Artois and the other French leaders rode forth 
to recunnoitre the position and strength of the Fiemisn army, which they found 
strongly intrenched behind the stream of Groeninghe, with a body of archers 
and slingers thrown out in front, where they were protected by another stream 
called the Neerlander. 

‘The Sires de Barlas, de Piemont, and de Mantone, old and experienced war- 
riors, and themselves leading bands of archers, sought out the Constable and 
thus addressed him: “ For the love of God, Sire,” “they said, ** allow us to 
begin the fight, without exposing the flower of the chivalry of the whole world 
to this rude mass of Flemings, whu are a set of desperate men, possessing no 
‘knowledge of warfare. We know their customs well; they have quitted 
‘Courtrai, and encempet themselves here to fizht without danger orto fly, 
leaving their miserable baggage and provisions in the city. Remain here with 
your heavy cavalry in battle array, and with our light horsemen who understand 
skirmishing anc charging, and our archers aod infantry who are very numerous, 
we will cut them off ou the side of the town, attack them simulianeously in 
several places, and give them work for the greater par! of the day in a multi- 
tude of sight skirmishes. ‘The I !emings are in the babit of ea:ing and drink- 
ing all day, they will wont a good many provisions; if we can prevent them 
from obtaming any, it is impossible they can hold out, and they will abandon 
the field. As soon as you are informed of their retreat fall on them with your 
heavy cavalry, and you will gain an easy victory without exposing any one.” 
| ‘The Constable, Kaoul de Nes'e, approved highly of this sensibie advice, bat 
the Connt d’Artois, in the pride of his heart, would not listen to a word. It 
fared ili with him in consequence. 

It was now seven in the morning, and the French had drawn within two 
bow-shots of the enemy, on the edge of the marsh. The Count d'Artois gave 
the signal for attack The foremost knights who thought to clear the brook, 
plunged into the mire up to their horses’ shoulders, and were slain by the 
‘Flemish archers without the possibility of making any resistance. 

The Constable saw the danger of attempting to force a passage on this side, 
and earnestly prayed the Comte d’Artois to withdraw and combine a different 
mode of attack, but his advice only served to exasperate the impetuous Prince, 


who, furious with rage, exclaimed: “ By the Holy Trinity, this is true Lom- 
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bard counsel; are you afraid of these wolves, Constable. or have you by chance 
fingered their skins t” meaning by the latter question to imply that the Consta- 
ble favoured the Flemings because his daughter Adela was married to Ww liam 
of Termonde, the second son of Count Guy. as Sire,” answered the Censta- 
ble, full of passion, ‘‘if you will follow me into the thick of the enemy, I will 
Jead you so far that vou will never come hack ” Several other nobles who had 
noticed the difficulty of the passage, now added their entreaties to those of the 
Constable, but he would listen to no one, and gave orders for iis being forced. | 
which was nt effected without heavy loss. 

In the mean time the cross bowmen advanced and found the means of passing 
the first stream in another place ; covering the cavalry, they spread themselve- 
over the plain, where the Sire Jean de Barlas, who commanded them, drew up 
in close order. The Fiemish archers retired before this body steadily though) 
not without loss, and the cross-bowmen flushed with success, casting aside, 
their bows, drew their swords, and covering themselves with their shields, pur- 
sued them to the brink of the stream of Groeninghe, which formed the second 
and last intrenchment of the Flemish army ‘they were even preparing to 
cross the stream when the Sire de Valepuiele, riding up to the Comte d Artois, 
cried out, “ Sire, these ‘ vilains’ are doing so much that they will bear away 
the honour of the day; if they are to be allowed to win the battle, what have 
the nobles come here to dv?” *‘ Well then,’’ replied the Prince, ** let us to 
the attack 

The French chivalry had in the first instance been divided into ten bodies ; 
but when their leaders saw that the Flem ngs were drawn up in one line only, 
jt was reduced to three, one of which was left under the command of the 
Comte de St. Pol to act as a reserve. At the signal given by the Comte d’- 
Artois, the two other bodies set spurs to their horses ani galloped across the 
plain, without givicg their own infantry time to open out to admit of their 
charge; the consequence was that the latter were thrown into inextricable con- 
fasion, and, unable to advance or retire, perished in great numbers by the ill 
timed valour of their own frieuds. Nor did the chivalry accomplish its object 
of forcing the stream ; its deep, miry banks, effectually checked the progress 
of the heavy destriers, who floundered and sank in the soil, and it was only 
when a bridge had been formed of their boties and those of their riders that 
few were enabled to struggle across, and when they dd so, it was but to fall 
before tue long, heavy lances of the firm-set Flemish battalions. 

Another omen at this moment infused fresh courage into the army of Guy 
of Namur,—it was the sudden apparition of a large sea-gull floating above the 
French troops ; transported with joy at the sight, Count Guy exclauned, * For 
all the lands [ am worth, I would not that that bird had flown over our heads 
Now, my friends, victory is ceriain."" ihe brave discover resources in every 
accident. 

S:ill the charge was sustained; the number of knights who crossed the 
stream was greatly augmented, and the fury of the assailants increased at the 
sight of their brothers in arms who had failen. Wiuliam of Juliers bad hitherto 
borne up against the impetuous shock, but his position becawe eritical, for 
Godfrey of Brabant, who led on the French host, charged so violently that he 
overthrew both William and his standard-bearer They recovered themselves, 
however, and returned so desperately to the fight, that Godfrey was unsorsed 
and slain on the spot. The Bruge>is who were at the inner extremity of the 
Flemish line bore the attack less firmly than the soldiers of Count William, 
and began to waver, but Jean de Renesse, who commanded them, detaching a 
part of the reserve, came to their support and attacked the French in flank. 
with loud cries of ** Viaenderen den Leeuw.” The two lords of Nesle wer 
killed, though the Flemings would willingly have saved the Constable's life. 
and Jean Borlaut calied out to sim to surrender, but this brave knigbt, indig 
nant at the Count d’ Artois’ suspicions, was resolved uot to survive the bloody 
day. and with shivered sword and cloven helm he fell amid a heap of slam 

Few, however. experienced any show of forbearance, and many noble princes 
and valiant knights demanded quarter in vain; the terrible Gueden dog, as it 
crushed their prostrate forms, was the only answer to their cries for merey ; 
none whom this formidable weapon could reach escaped with lve. The Sir 
de Renesse fought like a lion; once he was so closely hemmed in by a crow 
of knights that his men lost sight of him, but he came safe and sound from the 
fearful mélée. William of Juliers was so harassed with fatigue that the blood 
flowed from his nostrils like water, and one of his squires, John, surnamed the 
Fleming, who perceived his state, in order to give him time to rest, tore off bis 
surcoat, and throwing it over 
shouting the war-cry of his lord) So cruel a fiyht and such dreadful 
were perhaps never seen. Jean Ferrand, the standard-bearer of Count Wl 
liam, was tour times borne to the ground, ut though seriously wounded, no 
thing could make him re! nquish his banner or retire from the field 

But the body of French knights who had crossed the stream { 
ately on, and renewed the attack upon the left of tfuy of Namur, wi 
fierceness that his men began to give ground, and fell back upon the Abbey of 
Groeninghe ; a few amongst the evea fled, s» ne of whom in undeavouriog 
to swim across the Lys were drowned, and others who mide fur the e:ty were 
stopped by the Yprois who manned the rainparts, and drivea back to the fight 
Jn this moment of Peril Guy of Namar put up earnest prayers to our Lady of 
Groeninghe for aid, and it came inost effectually in the person of the gigantic 
Baldwin of Papenrode, who, at the head of a strong body of the men of Alost, 
bore down everything before the blows of his tremendous batile-axe, stained 
with some of the best blood in France T.e Lords of Tanearville and As- 
premont, the Count Jacques de Chastillon, and the Chancellor, Pierre Flotte 
all fell beneath this formidable weapon 

The battle had now lasted two hours ; it was already nine o'clock, and tre 
Count d’Artois, burning with rage and shame to behold his losses. resolved 
himself to lead an attack atthe head of achosen body A knight of Cham- 
pagne, belunging to his suite, warned him that the stream was almost impas 
sable from the number of dead bodies that filled it. Like one doomed, Robert 
would listen to no remonstrance, and driving his spurs into his courser’s sides, 
dashed at the stream, which he cleared at a single bound; he was tollowed 
by all his train, Guy of Namur distinguished his banner, which proudly bore 
the lillies of France, and rushing to meet him the carnage was renewed with 
locreased fury. ‘The Count d' Artois urged his fiery steed thro»gh the thickest 
of the fray till he reached the standard of Flanders ; he seixed it by the shaft 
and spite of the shower of blows rained on him by sword and axe, tore off a! 
large strip. Unhappily in the struggle he lust a stirrup, but -till he bore him-| 
self no less bravely, until William of Saeftingen, a lay brother of the abby of 
Ter-Doest at Bruges, dealt him so heavy a blow with his club, that horse and |) 
rider reeled and fell beneath the shock. He was no sooner down than a mul-;| 
titude of assailants fell on him, dealing desperate wounds at every stroke, and)| 


d 


iis shouiders rushed the mr‘st of the ffeht, 
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his sword. He was answered in Flemish that they did not understand his 
language, and made no prisoners. ‘These words were the signal for his death ; 
a butcher of Brages, who had already cut off one of his arms with his formid - 
able hatchet, knelt upon the prince’s breast and grassing his throat with one 
hand, with the other cut out his tongue, and after the battle offered the bloody 
and disgusting trophy to Jean Van der Maret*. 

Thos perished Robert, Count d'Artois, the victim of the same overweening 
pride and false security that cost his countrym.n so dear at Cressy, at Poitiers, 
! 

With him perished the Count d*E, and a number of French nobles, and the 
standard of France was at the same time captured by Hugo Butterman, who 
had sworn to carry off this trophy before he entered the field, he kept his word 
at the cost of his life, for he was so greviously wounded that he died a few 


days after the battle. 


At the moment when Count Robert fell, the confusion in the ranks of the 
French was atits height. The knights who formed the rearward line knew 
nothing of what was guing on in front, from the thickness of the fog in the first 
instance, and tie clouds of dust that afterwards rose, and added to this were 
the cres of the combatants, the groans of the wounded the neighing of the 
horses, and all ‘he hurly-burly of battle, which effectually prevented them 
from ascertaining the fate of their companions in arm. Having the voice of 


| no leader to guide them, and moved only by the impulse of striking at their 


foes, they dashed on wiidly, at every step increasing the disorder already 
caused by an overcrowd of combatants. In vain those in front strove to fall 
back, the advancing massess still drove them on ; all were blent in indiscri- 
minate confusion, and more perished in the marshes and deep ditches where 
they fell, from the trampling of horses, the pressure of the crowd, aud the 
weight of their arms when down, than by the weapons of the Flemings. That 
part of the field called the long meadow, (Langermeere,) was almost impassi- 
ble from the heaps of dead that were strewn along tt. 

But when the death of the count d’Artois became known, dismay filled the 
hearts of nearly all his followers. One gallant knight, named Le Brum, ral- 
lied a body of nobles, amongst whom were Count Robert of Boulogne, Jean 
de Dam wartin, Robert of Clermont, and his son Lovis, afterwards the first 
Duke of sourbon, and brought them up in order of battle to the long meadow, 
fur the purpose of making a fiesh attack upon the left wing of the Flemings. 
But their courage failed them when again 'n presence of the enemy, and heed- 
iess ol the taunts of their foes, or the war-cries shouted by Le srum and his 
b avest adherauts, this band of craven knights suddenly turned their horses’ 
heads, theew their shields over their backs, and fled ignominously from the 
field, bearing down their own infentry, aud involving all in extriceble ruin, 
Le Brom was almost the only one whe remained to die, 

When the Flemish jeaders saw that every pennon fied before them, and that 
only their own banners still “flouted the sky,”’ they geve the word tocross the 
ditches and advance in pursuit. They were led on by Guy of Namur and 
William of Juliers, and fell upon the wreck of the French army, making no 
prisoners, but pitilessly putting all to the sword ; the pursuit was hotly con- 
tiaued beyond the field of battie, nor was it till the gates of Lille were fairly 
closed behind them that the fugitives deemed themselves secure 

Amongst those who were thus slaughtered in flight, were a body of knights 
ind novies of Brabant, who sought to save their lives by uttering the war-cry 
of the Flemings, ** Viaenderen den Leeuw,” but they were recognised by 
their surcuats and the blazon of their shields, and all who wore spurs fell by 
the edge of the sword. ihe spot where this massacre took place still gocs by 
the name of the “ Bitter’ or -*Bloedmeersch,” as it is indifferently called. 

Ou this fatal day perished the flower uf the French nobility, and “ there 
was uot,”’ says the historian Daniel, ‘‘a single family of note that had not to 
ieplore the loss of a father, a sun, or a brother.” Besides the principal chiefs, 
Count Rubert d Artois, the Coustable Raoul de Nesle, Sigis, surnamed king 
vf Melida from a fortress which he had captured im Arabia, the Marshal Guy 
de Clermont, the Vicomte de Melun, the Grand (Chancellor, Pierre Flotte, 
Jean de Brennes, Comte d’Eu, and Goufrey, Count of Boulogne the French 
vst a multitude of nobles, whose illustrious names, gathered ito one bloody 
roll, it wouid be tedious to recount. So many were there, that when the day 
was over, nv less than seven hundred golden spurs were gathered on the 
field of bauile, wuich were suspended in the church of Our Lady of Courtrai, 
and from this circumstance arose the name of * The Battle of the Spurs.” 

or mauy years the glurwwusevent was celebrated at Courtrat by public re- 
oicings, aud arehe of ihe observance stillexists in the popular festival called 
* Vergaederdagen,” which takes place annually. About the middle of the 
wmouts of July, mea and women, belonging to the poorest classes, ge from door 
v dvor begging ivr old clothes, which they immediately sell again, as their 
aycestors sold the rich spvils of the French nobil ty; and then. precedea by 
une piaying ona violin, they adjourn to the Potte lberg, the site of the French 
c.mp, and poss the rest of the day in feasting and jolhty 

‘Tuere is yet another and more appropriate memorial of this bloody fight. 

in jeaving « ourtrai by the Porte de Gand, about fifty paces on the right 
hind, is a smal! octagonal chapel dedicated to Our Lady of Groeninghe ; it 
was raised in 1831, aud stands exactlyin the centre of what was ouce the 
field of battle, On the atar of the chapel, above which is a copy of the mira- 
culous image of the Virgin of Groentughe, may be read in letters of gold the 
ames of the principal French knights who died onthe day so fatal to their 
Tas. 

In the midst of the vault there hangs a spar of gold. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
M. GUIZOT 

M. Guizot, the present prime minister of France. seems to us, in more than 
one respect, a singular and interesting personage. Previously to the revolu- 
tron of July, lis literary productions had acquired him a European fame ; and 
hese now entitle him, inthe opinion of competont judges, to be cousidered 
the tounderof that new historical school to which we owe the brilliant writ- 
mgs of Michelet and Thierry. With the memorable convulsion of 1830, he 
leaped at one bound into high official rank ; and he ts now beyond alldispute 
acknowledyed to be the leading statesman of France This double success 
in literature and in life, so rare, though not unexampled in our time, was of 
iteeif sutficient to command attention and excite curiosity. But our surprise 
at Guizot’s political triumphs is heightened when we reflect on the citcum- 
stances under which they have been achieved. He has reached and main- 

* The body of the Count was found after the battle pierced with thirty 
wounds, and deprived of an arm. It was buried by a Franciscan friar of Ou- 


the rash but gallant prince was compelled to cry out that he was the Count||denarde, a native of St. Omer, beneath the high altar of the church of the con- 


d’Artois, demanding if there were no nobleman to whom he might deiiver up||vent of Groeninghe. 
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June 21 
tained himself on his present elevation, although a man of obscure birth and lltise in pablic. estimatiou. Literature ind i — 
no fortune; nor can he be said tu have displayed, or to possess, the peculiar qua-| with less justice than 
lities with which, in stormy ti b rh for hi 
penny aa ’ ud times, ; ose who have forced their way into power |but it brought him enough for his simple wants. Powerful friends ; 
have, for the most part, been gifted. Guizot’s chief characteristics are a clear |misi i i i ae 
lmising him their aid for the future ; so pr 
cold philosophical composure : he has forbade him to complete his vnion with the lady 
g about him of the Chatham or the Mirabeau lit te 
i} era 33 t al Sus ye - 

erary circle assembled at Suard’s) to whom for several years he had bee 

ons, a minute narrative of Guizot's personal and political ca-||attached and engaged. ‘The way in which th im: i j . 
reer could not fail, we think, in the hands of a well-informed writer, to prove lbably known to but few of our readers : it a of thea isle ote 
in a high degree pleasing and instructive Such a task we have no intention life more surprising than any fiction ht a Page of those romances of real 
of attempting ; the materials, were it nothing else, are, and may for long be ‘less interesting to us from me 
wanting : meanwhile, however, some few and sconty facts which, in the field | Pauline was born od 
contemporary biography, we have been able to glean respecting] |earlier than her future husband Hise father. "ther 
this remarkable man, may perhaps be accepta le ‘ ad-||gree is i 
pe , May perhap cceptable to a large class of our read- ener = of his life the possession of a considerable fortune, saw it swept 

Francis Peter William Guizot was born at Nismes, a town in the | 
ment of Gard, and province of Languedoc, on the 4th of October, 1787. His! |moiselle had dow 
family had long been setiled in the south of France as respectable citizens of |that she too might erhaps saieed's on “ite Dae Geis te 
the middle rank, and in communion with the reformed church, of which Gui-)|tribute to the of im 
zot himself is, and has always been a member. His father was an advocate of ‘into action ; she began a novel “and ait 
Nismes, a man of talent and eminence in his profession, and, as the anecdote jweeks, at last saw it duly old fi say 
we are about to quote will show, of humane and heroic tempe ce his} |i 

sr. Like his|/her a publisher. was s an i 
brother protestants he had welcomed with joy the revolution of 1789, which lof ite 
relieved the French dissenters from all restrictions on the public exercise of lafterwards, Mi Suard called th publicist ‘Medes oiselle 
their religion. After the execution of the king, how ith now. 
g. however, his zeal, withthat de Meulan, now a practised writer, we 1 i i 
of ethite, Whee the Kei ! ter, was appointed contributor-in-chief, and 
g gn of Terror was nearly at||her light graceful female pen sox Je tl i 
height, the tone gat ale soon made the work exceedingly popular. At 
; ; pected,’ and was forced to conceal ||last, 1 the first months of 1807, she wz i i a i 
i|last, , she was seized with a dangerous illness 
eath, ‘He was found,’ says a trustworthy ||brought on or has 
sonment asteued by over exert Th i 
bl y ght on or ha ion. e malady was of such a kind 
‘ ing-place, by a gendarme ; but this person re-||that she could not continue her 1: : 
’ a, . 1€ inue | abours ; yet for years the produce of h 
gretting to have discovered him,and unwilling to have avy share in his destruc- |say ici 
-isays in the Publicist had been the sole re fh 
W let kin corset jsays in the P ole resource of her mother and herself. In 
perceived that, to save his own) |this painful situation she received day b i 
ceived one day by post an article written in ha 
merciful captor, and did not hessitate |imitation of he le and i vid 
: cher style and manner: it was accompanied by an annonymous 
quishing his only chance of preservation.’ He wasj|letter, in which she was requested 

an b > Was to set her mind at rest, as, until her health 
guillotined at Nismes on the 8th of April 1764, a few days after the execu-||sho i the fe 
; | d . 3 -ishould be restored, a similar article would be forw 
tion at Paris of Danton and Camille Desmoulins. The y ful Pal vas 

1e young Guizot was'/ture number of the Publicist, T! ffe itly i 
aft blicist, The offer was tacitly accepted, and the arti- 
. 1s father’s death, as may be}|cles came with the utmost larity. O i 
dene, om y bel ost regularity. n her recovery, she mentioned the 
is miod. We learn that it'\circumstance in M. Suard’s sal i i 
jel i M. Suard’s saloon, little thinking that the pale taciturn youn 
perhaps it may in part account for that hatred philosopher, who was listening calm! 
| phiiusupher, " to her story, held the k f th 
anything of revolutionary anarchy which he has manifested th J eSeenih % he Poblicist itecif 
‘ rough life. \itery. Unable to discover her benefact h ast, i icist itse 
ater her benefactor, she at last, in the Publicist itself, 
vent, Madame Guizot removed with her two |requested him to disclos i i ; 
t sclose his name. Guizot now acknowledged h | 
sons to Geneva, where her own relatives resided. She has scril she and 6 | 
‘ 1e has been described as}}:he unknown friend, and five years af ard I isell 
an excellent woman of the old school ; religious, true-he: ic ; the of 
; religi: -hearted, and energetic ;||came his wife. They we d 
ned’ and vey were married inthe April of 1812; and though the 
ght education of herchildren. She was one |: yas, as we have see tee ar é i 
day, we have somewhere read, found by a visitor with Guizot her to jae hee pg 
whom she was repeating stories from the lives of the great reformers. ‘1 am||verity of to 
trying,’ she said, ‘ to make my Frank a resolute and dilige wales 
1 ont boy.’ At the |band's spiriiual culture. In a humbl i 
age of twelve, Guizot was sent to the public school of Geneva ; Th 
neva; and here he |assistance to him. Thus, the translat f Gib 
roved that his mother’s efforts had not been throw f thei ri 
P ‘ naway. Indeed so absord '\year of their marriage, appeared under hi i i i 
ing was the vigour with whicl he applied himself to whatev ad in|| mod Oy the’ Kies 
h he er he had in)|notes, was rev é te ; i ise i 
hand, that he became the butt of his more mercurial companions, who delight- 
ed in teasing with all soats of practical jokes the abstracted little student || The year 1812 was i j 
Aided by perseverence, his talents produced, in four years only, resu:ts that lcareer. In the course of his friends Bar de 
seem almost incredible : at sixteen, we are told Guizot could res to tov tha 
no read and enjoy,|jattempted to introduce him to political life by s 
in the originals, ‘Thueydides and Demosthenes, Ci : 1. | ; political life by soliciting for him the post of 
A Jicero and ‘Tacitus, Dante}! auditor to the cil of state. | re 
aod Alfieri, Schiller and Goethe, Gibbon and Shakspeare.” The two sueceed- lthe ume of Desens, whom 
ing years were devoted to metaphysical studies, from which his mind, so emi-|men of his ability. The ‘sub 
nently reflective, drew nourishment even more appropriate than that which it | Napoleon between Great Britain and F voter it aange, then talked of by 
had found in the masterpieces of poetry and history, Finally, when he had |war. But the Emperor, it w well k 
highest academical honours, it was thought by his mother and her lnosal as he the of the 
riends thathe could not but succeed in his father’s professi | in, wi of 
coul ession. Fora young||Britain, while If we y 
man, too, of his gifts and accomplishments, they decided Paris was the only aid 
gly, ne end of 1804, Madame Guizot re-|\afit man for ministerial purposes, and the applicati i 
) al purposes, and the application remained without effect. 
ay, Guizot himself pro- |M. de Fontanes cure y j 
ceeded, full of hope and ambition, to ‘study law and his fortunes in te ithe Par 
| 4 y of letters, afterwards the scene of some of his noblest tri- 
It was in 1805, the year after Napoleon's elevation to the imperial throne ‘Coll urd the pe of pl ‘losoph be 
that Guizot arrived in Paris. ‘ Poor and d, and i ‘owes a be 
is. proud, aus're and ambitious,’ he saw |way owes much Chey f od sl 
himself in the midst of briiliant, frivolous, and intriguing society, unfurnished, indeed it did sagt 
Genevese education, with the means of shining in such a world.'|July, it was dissolved by politics! 
and disinclined by nature to make the attempt. The Revoluti 313i ; ) 
ion, moreover, | In 1813 he was occ w ir ; i 
had destroyed, with so much else, the Paris school, and Guizot was left, Lives of Frosch Poms 
without a teacher, or any aid but that of books, to sound as he best might the ‘which has had no successor In 1814 "ee ” “ys aiid Cee 
mysterious depths of jurisprudence The first twelvemonth of his stay in a visit to his mother at Nismes 
Paris was spent in solitary study ; happily, during the next, he made the ac ||the Bourbons occurred, an event with wt ich G mare pa Mag Mages. - ag 
of a M. Stopfer, the former representatives of the Swiss repub ||begins. Un to Paris, he life 
ics, and, with the connexion which sprang out of it, Guizot seea ave! |Col I er of the interior, oa Dongen a, 
i is to have! |/Collard to the minister of 

abandoned all thoughts of law as a profession This gentleman was a person led him his chief 
and learning, deeply versed in German mataphysics, a subject on||/post. Along with Royer- Collard 1 
which he had more than once appeared before the world as an Chember of 1040. be 
> Wo an author. Be-}/which was presented by M. de | 

his as preceptor to his children, Guizot resided during the years |was made When ay 
1807—-8. In Stopfer he found not onl a pateruai fri iu is tion 
yan employer, but a paternai friend :||Guizot did not resign his situz : > was, hos i 

under his guinance he was enabled to master the philosophy of Kant, and he the new of This we 
still remaining to recommence the study, and perfect his!|wards, when it was perceived that 
nowledge ofthe classical authors. Besides this, he procured him i ‘late rofett inevitable, 

. slides ’ im admission||with Napoleon,whose fall, sooner or later ; the i 
to the society he most coveted—that of literar utior Ghent, whore 
) > y men. Among those of this! |\despatched by the constitutional royalist to Gh J CV 
class to whom he introduced him, one was M. Suard : at his i the wok 
M. ; 1is house Guizot! resided, to plead with that monarch the cz j 
became aconstant and grateful visitor here, on a footing of perfect equality, necessary of removing from M. de leaded at he alle 
he met the most distinguished members both of the old school and the'new! |necked unyic Iding royalists of the 
one, already beginning to displace it. In Suard’s saloon might be seen in|/fulone. Qn his aft loot “Louis XVIII, 
friendly converse Chateaubriand and the Abbe Moul'et Madame de Fontanne,||dismissed M de Blacas, and the 
4 . de promised, in the proclamation of Cambrai, more 
| faithful adh ce tothe charter. T igi i 

Guizot, though at this time a silent and reserved young man, made such use Ghent plied to Gaizot bs oli 
of these opportunities,that when, in 1809, he ceased to reside with M. Stopfer, he! er of apersis 
could with safety—so far at least as regarded the certair t—|| e first fi : 

ity of employment—j| During first fiv i iui ith li 
enter on the perilous career of the by profession, who to his 

n alone for his support. He became a contributor to a number of the graver importance. Such influen ond 
periodicals of the day. His first book appeared in 1809 itself ; it was a *Dic- Iconsiderable) he exerted to libe al 
tionary of French Synonymes,’ and in part a compilation ; but he prefixed to|served. It was during this the all ko of 
it an original treatise on the philosophical character of the French lauguage, |of which Royer-Collard Camille dG ot thi 
already,’ says a critic, ‘ that genious for precision and method) |the nickname of Doctrinaires.’ The on 

n 1811 by ajjits present e i 
tuanslation of Rehfus’ work on Spain, and by an essay on the state of the dine ihe a be seated foe the at 
arts in France,and the Paris art-exhibitionof 1810. The same year he was||our who heard he ait a 
appointed conductor of the ‘Annals of Education,’ luabl iodic ich| | the of 
1810 tos on,’ a valuable peri ical, which||any idea. The ‘doctrinaries’ were, before the revolution of a French 
ppear under his editorship. Guizot was beginning to Catholic community, which had various colleges for the instruction of young 
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persons. ; Royer-Collard had been educated in one of these. This philosopher's. 


e } act ! 
speeches in the Chamber of Deputies were for the most part of an abstract anc 
eming with phrases more suited to the schools than to 


rather pedantic kind, te 
that political arena. One of his favourite expressions was ‘doctrine,’ and as 
this word dropped from him one day,an ultra-royalis: wag seized the opportunity 
to exclaim,‘ Ah! there go the the doctrinaries.’ 

In the February of 1820, the assassination of the Duke de Berri prod: ced 
an anti-liberal reaction. The Decazes ministry was forced to resign, and with 
its fall Guizot lost the situation which had been created for him in the preced 
ing year, of * Director of the Municiple Adminis rations of France.’ He now 
resumed the duties of his chair, which had meanwhile, we suppuse, been per- 
formed by deputy, and endeavoured to make up for the loss of his official im 
come by renewed and strenuous |iterary jabour. ‘ After the fall of M De 
cazes,’ says a writer in the Revue des Deax Mondes, ‘the interior of M. Guizot’s 
house long presented a curious spectacle. His brother-in-| iw, M. Devaines, 
prefect of the Nievre, had been, like himself deprived of his situation, and he 
returned to Paris with his wife and two nieces, one of whom M. Guizot after 
wards married. On one side you saw Madame Guizot and her nieces slitting 
up, re making, and annotating Le Tourneur’s translation of Shakspeare ; o: 
on the other, M. Guizot was busied with his researches into the history of 
France; further on, a few young men, doctle pupils of the master, were fer 
reting, with the aid of a lexicon, in the barbarous Latin of Ordericus Vitalis 
others were translating the Memoirs of Clarendon or the E:kon-\astitke o! 
Charles 1., laboriously erecting, stone by stone, that great editice. the Collec 
tion of Memoirs relating to the English Revolution, which beers on its front 
the signature of M. Guizot’ An interesting peep into a literary work 
shop. 

The fruits of this industry were speedily given to the world. [n 1821 
peared a new edition of Rollin and Le Tourneur’s now amended and annotated 
translation of Shakspeare ; in both of which enterprises, though Guizot bore 
away the honour, his w.fe had the principle share. The researches mentione 
in the passage just quoted, were for his lectures on the history of representative 
government in France, delivered during the winter of 1821-2. In 1822, an 
event took place which made him more dependent than ever on his literary ex- 
ertions. He had found time, in the course of 1821, for the composition of a 
long political pamphlet, in which his favourite doctrine of liberty, in alliance 
with order, was powerfully and elaborately developed) The new ministry 
disliked his love of freedom, although it was united with a respect for establish 
ed institutions. ‘They feared, above all, his influence as a teacher on the rising 
generation, and accordingly suspended bim from the function of his professor- 
ship. 

For several years after this occurrance Guizot remained a stranger to politics 
His sensi -le and far seeing turn of mind kept tim from lending his aid to any of 
the thousand-and-one (sometimes ve:y extensive) conspiracies which, while 
the Villele ministry remained im power, every day brought forth, though only 
to be crashed. H-» calmly waited till the time should come when he might 
with safety, and sone prospect of success, take a part in public affairs. Mean 
while, historica! studies, and the preparation of historical works, kept him con- 
stantly employed. In 1823 appeared his Essays on the History of France, 
and the first volumes of two grand collections of memoirs, one reiating to the 
great English revolution, the other to the early history of France; these, a- 
they were published serially. demanded his almost undivided attention for a 
considerable period. Yet his industry did not altogether hinder him from en 
joying social life ; and though he was poor, his visiters were not solely —strange 
as it may seem to an Englishman—from the ranks of the indignant and ob 
scure. It is of the Guizot of that period that a writer in Fraser's Magazine 
thus speaks :—* Small were his apartments—far, far too sma!l to admit the 
crowds of literati who sought to claim the honour of bis acquaintance, or who 
having made, were not willing to lose it. On his reception-nights, the smal! 
street at the back of the Madeleine in which he resided was crowded with car 
riages, as well as all the contiguous streets ; and his visitors moved more 
quickly from one little room to another than they otherwise would have done, 
because that they felt that they owed this act of courtesy to those who came 
pressing after them. If it had been the drawing-room of a young and beauti 
ful queen, or the levee of a popular and distinguished cabinet minister, no! 
anxiety tu be admitted to spe ik, te excaange could have more 
closely and strongly marsed than on these occasious. Madame Gnizot, and 
one or two female friends—ofien the late Duchess de Broglie, the Lady Pec! 
of France—presided at a tea tavle, where the simplest fare was distributed by 
a taper fingers, which even vied with bright eyes and enchanting smies 

et were those entertainments sumptaous with wit, with poetry, with philoso 
phy, and wich the best lite of good society and of the elice of Paris Sut 
death here also has intruded too frequently to ,ermit me to think upon those 
oace happy reunions; and the dear little house in the Kue de I'ivesque has 
witnessed tears and sobs, and agonies of grief, which none cay portray, and 
which even few can feel.’ This allusion 1s to Gaizot's belovec 
companion both of his toils and his enjoyments, not long before that of their 
only child) Madame Guizot nad been unwell during a considerable portion of 
1826 With the new year, it was evident that she was slowly sinking. On 
the 30th July 1837, sve perceived that ber end was at hand ; she summoned 
her son and her friends to her side, and bade them farewell—the forme 
was soon to follow her tothe tomb. On the morning of the next day she 
asked her husband to read to her ; he took down a volume of Bossvet, and 
began the funeral oration of Henrietta Maria of England ; when he had fin-' 
ished, he looked towards her, and saw that she was no more. We must now 
hurry on. 

The year which was marked with this domestic calamity was also that of 
Guizot's return to politics Perhaps his chief motive for this is 'o be found in 
the fact, that he was now forty years of age, and therefore qualified to enter 
the Chamber of Deputies. In 1828 he established the Revue Frangauis as an 
organ for the expression of his opinions, snd le became an active meraber of 
the Aide-toi* Society, then just formed, the ohjects and procedure of which 
were quite in accordance with his views. It was founded to protect the electo. 
ral system from the assaults of the Villele ministry. Nothing could be less 
revolutionary than the mode in which it sought its end, by appealing, namely, 
but with the cumulative force which is the great. result of association, whevever 
the law was infringed, to the authorised legal tribunals. In the January of 
1828, the liberal ministry of M. de Martignac displaced that of Villele, and 
one of its first acts was to restore Guizot his chair. It was now, amid the en- 
thusiastic plaudits of a brilliant audience, that he began his well known lec- 
tures on the History of Modern Civilization io Europe. With the August of 
1820, the Polignac ministry came into office ; its subsequent history is familiar! 


ap 


been 


loss of the 


* In full—Aide-toi, le ciel t'aidera— Help thyself, and Heaven will help thee,’ 


to owr readers. (iuizot threw himself energetically into opposition, attacking 
with his vigorous pen, inthe columns o! the Temps, and the Jonrnal des De- 
bates, the policy of that too famious administration Chosen deputy by the 
electoral college of Lisieux in the January of 1830, he was among the protest- 
ing 22 He returned from Nismes to Paris on the 26th of July, to learn the 
publication of those ordinances which cost Charles X a throne. On the 27th, 
at the meeting of deputies held at Casunir Perier’s house, the protest drawn 
up by Guizot was the oue agreed on to be signed. He was the author also of 
he address in which, on the 28th, the Duke of Orleans was invited to under- 
take the office of !ieutenant-general of the kingdom. On the las: of the Three 
Vays, it was Guizot that p:oposed the appointment of a commission to secure 
the maintenance of order. On the 30th, he wes named by it provisional 
minister of public instrection; aud et the accession of Louis Philippe, he 
accepted the most important aud difficult post of all, that of minister of the 
interior. 

Guizot's career since the revolution of 1830 belongs not to biography but to 
history. Yet we must not conclude without at least alluding to the benefits 
which, as minister of public instruction, he has conferred on iscountry. FPer- 
1aps we cannot better close this slight sketch than by quoting, from his circu- 
lar to the instructors of youth then under bis jurisdiction, the following noble 
passage :—* There is no fortuae to be made, scarcely any reputation, in the 
round of those laborious duties which the teacher periorms. Destined to behold 
ais life glide on in monotonous t sil, sometimes to meet with. in those around 
um, the injustice or the ingratitude of ignorance, he wovld often mourn, and 
perhaps despair, if his strength and courage were brought from no other source 
han the calculation of his immediate aod purely selfish interest. A deep feel- 
ing of the woral importance of his labours must sustain and inspire him. In 
che austere pleasure of serving men, and contributing in secret to the public 
weal, let him find his worthiest recompense, one which only his conscience 
gives him. His glory is to aspire to nothing beyond the sphere of his obscure 
and laborious avocations ; to exhaust himself in sacrifices little heeded by those 
who profit by them ; in fine, to toil for men, and look for his reward to Heaven 
alone.’ 


THE PIRATE DELANO. 

Never confide in the man, or woman either, who, particularly during conver- 
sation, seems cautiously to avoid meeting your eye, who seems to prefer ga- 
zing on the blank wall upwards, or looking intently on the ground downwards; 
rest assured that being porsesses a false, sinister, and designing heart. In 
my dav, mingling with men ofall ranks and nations, reading “ the proper 
study of mankind,”’ | have never found, sooner or later, this axiom tofail. I 
do not mean the bold and impudent gaze which stares a man out of counte- 
nance—that partakes of the same extreme as the other; but the almost inex- 
plicable reunivn of the eyes, which at once reveals ** the index of the soul.” 

During the year 1819 the well known and highly respectable mercantile 
house of G and Co, at Liverpool, loaded and fitted out a vessel for the 
Levant, named the William of Liverpool. An experienced and active sea- 
man, of the name of Delano, an American by birth, was appointed master of 
the ship, and empowered to enrol his subsidiaries. His ability and respecti- 
bility were not, con!d not, be doubted, saving a restless anxiety to have the 
cargo rapidly completed, and to be off without loss of time ; this, too, more 
than otherwise, gave the impression to the owuers that he was a diligent and 
oraiseworthy man 

In the short but necessary interval, Delano secretly selected his crew out of 
the boldest and most reckless characters abounding at all great seaports, swore 
hem into daring and secrecy, at the sane time making them sign a * round 
robbin”—for what*—for their becoming pirates at retired and convenient 
«pots, while still sailing under the honoured flag of England. Delano succeed- 
ed well in his blackdesign, filled up his * round roobin,” excepting a few 
youngsters, who were kept in ignorance of his intention, and who, were it 
vecessary, could be easily enlisted while at sea: or, if adverse, would have the 
mly, solitary choice of ** walking the plauk.”’ 

The Wiliam started, Delano the Captain, Thomson the Mate. From the 

shore the earnest cheers of their families and relations were heard, but fell in 
rloomy sound ‘mid those who premedita’ed the deed of darkness. The wil- 
liam bent her sails to welcome the seducing breeze. Biow on, blow on thus— 
va't us across the bay, ere entering the Mediterranean, the wide unguarded 
sea of our speculation! The swift-built vessel soon passed the Straits of 
Gibraltar, ond while expanding every inch of canvass, fell into one of those 
frequent visitations in the Mediterranean—a calm. The pirate walked the 
arched deck with a sillen and discontented mien, ever and anon spying sails 
in the distance which he could not reach. *‘ Mate,” cried he, “ doring this 
luggish calm let us not be idle ; out with the pots, and paint the ship and 
yvulwarks black—-out with the name at the stern, and give her a rakish look. 
None will make us out, and when we apyroach land, adash of the brush will 
restore us again ”’ 

The keg of black stiff ot!-paint was quickly hanled up, the white being left 
helow as useless for such a preparation An active sailor, slung over the 
ides, wielded the large brush with more freedom than the first of artists, and 
ere the sun had set gave tothe William a mournful deathlike appearence. She 
seemed, while reflected in the silent deep, like one who sorrowed o’er the 
dead. 

At the evening a cool and gevtie breeze came floating from the coast of 
Barbary, and filled toe sails of the Wiliam) From the wind being contrary 
the vessel tacked during the night. Butsuch a night !—anight in the Medi- 
terranean !—a night so brilliant and so clear that 

** The birds would sing and think it day.’ 
Chat moonlike day p ssed on, and in the morning brought forth the stern 
Pramontano wind forcing the vessel into a more trying tack th.n ever, with- 
mut gaining an inch of progress, still crossing and recrussing from the coasts of 
Span aud Barbary. Yet, while on the tack, they at last fell in with the devo- 
ted brig, the Helen, an English vessel; but the pirates had sworn not to 
spare either kind or covntry. They boarded her, and in her unsuspecting 
state easily took her. Transferring the cargo, they forced down the Captain 
and the crew into the hold, and placing the separate hatches firmly over them 
began to scuttle the ship, having at the same time rendered the boats use- 
less. 

* The dead can tell no tales,” said the pirate, “therefore make the work 
complete.” 

The Helen settled slowly but surely into the briny deep, the water every 
instant rising, while sinking the ill-fated crew into the fathomless abyss. A 
jlittle chink, a crevice, an opening as it were in the fixed boaids, afforded to 


ithe anxious seamen a slight but valuable peep of the upper sails of the pi- 
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rate vessel lying close at theirside: with that acuteness peculiar to sailors! |them. They are generally of\a very light grey color, almost white, although 


they observed the initials of the sail-maker on the canvass, and marked the 
bearing and character of the strange craft. 


The pirate, with a feeling of security, soon sped his way, and after a little} 


time the men of the Helen made a last and desperate effort to force open the! 
clenched covering of the hold. That gigantic effort succeeded; but when on 
deck the boats were stove in, and seemed useless. 

Tell me the rare instance when a British sailor's heart will fail him. The) 
being cradled in the storm is cool and collected in the hour of danger. In an| 
instant of time they patched up one of the broken boats, and steered the best 
of their way to Almeida Bay, on the cuast of Spain, while at the same time 
keeping their sinking ship between them and the pirate, who, now afar off.) 
and reposing in another calm, had not the power to return to finish more surely) 
the destructive work. The pirate pushed on his way rapidly to Malta,—ar- 
rived, and sold off the s:olen cargo of the Helen by auction as quickly as pos-| 
sible—then, after repainting his vessel, started in good and rapid trim to) 
Smyrna, to the constituents of the house of G. and Co, of Liverpool. 

The vessel glided into the lovely bay of Smyrna, under the delightful breeze 
of the ‘inbolt,” and cast her anchor right in front of the establishment of W..,| 
H , and Co. 

The morning afterwards, the sun, in that bewitching clime, had scarcely) 
lighted up the day ere Delano was met with ashore, neatly and well attired] 
externally, soliciting freights from the many members of the Levant Company | 
‘Captain, come and dine with me, we'll talk it over.” ‘ Pardon me, Sir | 
time is pressing, I must be off as soon as make up my cargo. I wish to be’ 
transferred to another ship for America, and which belongs to the Liverpool) 
house, containing a valuable cargo.” While Delano looked the daring seamen | 
he invariably kept his eye resting on the ground ; often as I have met with him) 


I never met his eye. | 

A few days passed on. It was acalm summer morning, the wind passing! 
over the cheek like velvet, wafting gently the swect aroma of the vine and the 
myrtle. While resting over the protected terrace of my dwelling at Smyrna,| 
overlooking its matchless bay. the ships of all nations seeming to repose in| 
their watery bed in enviable peace I observed a boat sluggishly rowing from) 
one side of the bay to the other, suddenly it paused, and a strong body of 
marines instantaneously mounted the rigging of one of those many quiet-look-| 
ing vessels, 

hat boat was a man-o’-war's boat in disguise; it entered the bay almost 

in a lubberly way, rowing from ship to ship creating laughter,—ihe Spey, 
sloop-of-war hung out in the offing to avoid suspicion,—and, thus attired, the, 
sailors plied their oars quietly while guided by the men of the Helen to pick 
out and take unawares the pirate William; early and long did they silently; 
ply their oars amidst the numerous vessels, at last they hit updn the stern of a 
ship marked in chalk, ‘“‘ the William of Liverpool.” ‘* That is the pirate,” 
said the men of the Helen, “ board her at once. So they did ; the tarpawling| 
was lifted up from the botiom of the boat, from under which out sprang a 
dozen of latent marines, at once in possession of the deck. ‘The pirate was 
found soundly sleeping in his cabin, his helpless pistols near him, and the round) 
robbin lying on a table at his side. The only member ofthis diabolical crew 
which escaped was the steward, who, at the time, was ashore io search of mil«, 
for breakfast ; seeing the suspicious uproar he judiciously fled to the | :nterior, 
and thereby saved himself. 

The pirate vessel and crew were rapidly sailed down to Malta, there to! 
ye te decision of Sir Thomas Maitland, then Governor of the Ionian) 

slands. 

The Court quickly formed, as quickly gave the sentence—to be hanged at, 
the yard-arm of the William. 

On entering the harbour of Valetta, at Malta, around its narrow and formid | 
able rocks bristling on every side with cannon, at this day may yet be seen on, 


the high and elevated rock, near to the neglected tomb of the brave Abercrom- || 


bie, a gibbet with two shrivelled andtarred human beings, slung in chains,| 
dangling in the air—these are the forms of Delano, the pirate, and Thomson, | 
his mate ; the others of his crew are interred at the foot of the gibbet. | 
| 


ELEPHANT HUNTING IN CEYLON. 


Although Ceylon abounds with game of every description, like all other! 
= emer in the world, it possesses its sport, par excellence; and this is— 


ILD ELEPHANT SHOOTING. 

Few, indeed, of our countrymen are there, whose fates have led them to 
the isle of spices, who have not experienced the pleasure of bringing to the! 
earth with their own unaided hand, the unwieldy monarch of the forest. 

The wild elephant may literally be said to swarm in Ceylon ; and although) 
a great number are taken every year in the Araat (of which anon) for do- 
mestic and agricultural purposes, and a still greater number fall to the share, 
of the sportsman, their numbers appear to be for ever on the increase ; and’ 
I have often imagined how very easily these animals, if aware of their own 
power, and joining ‘one and all” in the enterprize, might turn English and 
Cingalese together in the gulf of Manor, and establish their own form of, 
government, ard hold it against the world. I can give no idea of their} 
** statistics” further than by mentioning that I have frequently seen above 
2,000 of these monsters in the course of a day’s peregrinations through the} 
jungles ; and when they are thus congregated in herds, a person may walk! 
among them without being in the slightest degree molested or noticed by} 
them. They are always the first to take to their heels: but with a single 
or vogue elephant it is far diflerent. ‘These are fellows, who, for habitual 
misconduct, have been expelled from the herds to which they belonged (for 
the elephant is a particularly gregarious animal) and who are doomed to! 
wander outcasts and solitary for the term of their natural lives. — It is by 
this means that the genus “ elephas” keeps up its *‘ morality ;” and to com 


to a conclusion on this point trom the vast number of rogues | have met in) | 


the jungles, there must be a vast deal of immorality in this class, as} 
well as other classes that adorn creation. For what particular crimes! 
they chiefly punish, I cannot take upon myself to say; but true it is, that; 
repentance availeth not, for should a rogue get tired of solitude, and seek! 
to join society again, he is most unmercifully belabored by the ranks of those, 
amongst whom he endeavors to intrude himself. These ‘ unmitigated) 
scoundrels” are, therefore, worthier of a sportsman’s pursuit than the ones! 
who lead a more upright life ; for, with the former, a fight is inevitable: no; 
waiting to be winged before a bullet has raised their ire and indignation :| 
no quietly and inoffensively receiving a ‘‘ hot shot” in the mortal place, but) 
opening the ball themselves with a brilliant charge on their antagonist! | 

The Ceylon elephant is, nevertheless, a cat, compared with that of Afri-| 
ca. It scarcely ever exceeds nine or ten feet in height, and not one ina 


thousand possesses tusks; whereas, the African brute is never without 


jthis chiefly depends on the color of the soil which they live upon, and with 
lwhich their skins get well besmeared. To kill a tusker is considered the 
best piece of luck that a man can have. The tusks, among themselves, are 
iconsidered, like long tails among the Chinese, the acme of beauty; and 
when danger is scented, the tusker is invariably surrounded by the whole 
herd, who are ready to die in preserving his life and ‘‘ ivories.” Besides, 
ithe value of a pair of decent tusks will furnish two good fowling pieces to 
ithe sportsman. We will now proceed with 

ELEPHANT SHOOTING. 

Living in the jungle continually, as | was obliged to do, in daily inter- 
course—if | may so call it—with wild elephants, I soon got tired of the 
sport of shooting them. The total number which I plead guilty of assassi - 
inating at various times amounts to about 150; but, like everything else, it 
loses its excitement after the novelty has passed away ; and as for the sport 
of the thing, it resembles pig shooting in a farm yard more than anything 
else—not that I ever tried that amusement! However, as an accident or 
itwo now and then occurs, it continues to be, as I said before, the sport par 
lexcellence of the island. 
| The last rays of the sun had set over the peak of Himaletta-welle, and 
the very short twilight of Ceylon had darkened into the shades of night, 
yet my expected guests arrived not ; and I began to think their elephant 


\\excursion had already been nipped in the bud by some untimely encounter 


with those gentlemen on the road, or that some swolien river had kept them 
bivouacking on its banks for a night or two; for journeying in Ceylon is no 
easy labor, nor at al! times a pleasant one ; for precipices must be climbed, 
torrents crossed by a fourteen inch plank, chasms cleared, and various other 
little peculiarities contended with, incidental to a country to which Switz- 


|'erland’s rugged steeps are but as molehills in comparison. 


I was indulging 1m these conjectures, together with a segar of my own 
growing and manufacture at the same time, when the report of a gun, cou- 
‘pled with a real English view-halloo, a sound which those hills seldom re- 
sponded to, made me aware that the elephant party was at hand; so raking 
up a pile of dead leaves and sticks, | returned their salute, whilst, at the 
same moment, the flames of my bonfire threw a glare over the country for 
miles; and before its last spark had gone out, 1 was welcoming four as 
hearty sportsmen as ever crossed heather, to my jungle habitation in the 
mountains. Cooley after cooley brought up the rear, each carrying a stick 
across his shoulders, at the extremities of which were some two dozen of 
beer, Manilla segar boxes, pickled beef, wine, brandy, aud every requisite 
for a three months’ campaign. When the twentieth cooley had deposited 
his load, and betaken himself to the bazaar in search of ** ghee” and milk 
for his dinner, our first business was to prepare our table. Everything that 
was procurable in the jungle | had taken care to have ready, such as hare 
soup, jungle fowl, and snipe ; and I shall never forget the delight I experi- 
enced in again tasting beef and beer, with et ceteras, after having lived 
for eighteen months on the produce of my gun alone, during which time, 
by the bye, I had made several culinary discoveries, by way of a change, 
such as porcupine pie, roasted parrots, and hashed missionaries—not real 
clergymen, but huge birds of that name. The dinner and evening passed 
off as I shall leave to the sportsman’s imagination to picture ; and on the 
next morning I joined the party, and we journeyed onwards to Neelgala— 
the most celebrated haunt of elephants in the island. This country, from 
its perfect appearance of an English park, has long gone by the name of 
the park, by which my Ceylon readers will better recognize it than by its 
native appellation. This park is about sixty miles in circumference, with 
clumps of magnificent forest trees interspersed over it, the soil covered with 
a fine turf as level as Newmarket heath, swarming with deer, and abound- 
ing with elephants, which may be seen there, at all seasons of the year, 
grazing under the foliage of the trees, or strolling indolently over the flat. 
| In the centre of this park some philanthropic sportsman has caused a bun- 
galow to be built for the accommodation of any person who may proceed 
thither for a day’s sport: this dwelling will accommodate about half-a-do- 
zen persons, independent of servants, &c.; but as to furniture, one must 
jnot be particular in the jungle. [remember the last time I was there I was 
jonly too glad to find a fuur-pester to repose upon, even though that was 
but a table. A stray elephant, prompted by curiosity, sometimes takes a 
fancy to unhook the door or windows by way of seeing what may be inside: 
so it generally takes a day or so to put it in order before making it a habita- 
tion fit for a Christian. At this place we arrived on the evening of the se- 
cond day after leaving my detachment, having passed through about twenty 
herds of elephants on our way, but which we determined not to molest be- 


| fore we were fully equipped ; for had we commenced hostilities on the road 


the chance would have been that our niggers would have disencumbered 
themselves of our commissariat and ammunition, and fled ; whilst we should 
most probably have been minus our baggage. Stiil it was rather tempting 
to see a fellow offering a splendid ‘* pot shot” at his forehead, within about 
a dozen yards. 

On the morning after onr arrival, the adigar, or head man of the district, 
made his appearance, followed by a nigger, carrying milk, honey, and yams, 
which, after the custom of the country, he had brought to us. I never re- 
member to have seen so fine a looking old man as the “ elephant finder”— 
his white beard and bald head bespoke sixty summers; but his fine erect 
form and sparkling eye might have been those of one not half the age. A 
piece of cloth was wound round his loins; in other respects he was naked. 
His whole life had been spent within five miles circumference of his own 
bungalow; he had passed his time among elephants and a few domestics ; 
to every herd in the neighborhood he was as well knowi as to his own fa- 
mily ; the rogue elephants even respected him, and there was not a thing 


i|he feared to do to the @lephant in his most exasperated state, Van Am- 
‘burgh was nothing to him, for whilst he wandered, unharmed, amid the 


more savage beasts amongst which he lived, the more timid would seldom 
or ever fly at his approach. Such was the venerable old patriarch that ap- 
‘peared before us. His only weapon that he carried was a peeled stick, with 
which he would belabor any elephant that showed a want of alacrity in get- 
iting out of his way during his walk around the grounds, for he was indeed 
monarch of all he surveyed. What strange contrasts there are in life. Here 
lwas an old man who scarcely knew there were other people of his kind on 
earth, in possession of a park that kings might envy; but his only joy was 
his ** betel nut,” and his only delight, which came but seldom, to see the 
* white man” bring to the earth the flying deer, and making the elephant 
succumb to him! 

He now volunteered his services to us, to show us as many herds of deer 
land elephants on the morrow as we might wish to see within about a quar- 
ter or half a mile from the bungalow, and having “‘ salaamed,” he returned 
to his home, previous to which we endeavored to thrust a few rix-dollars 
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on him, which he admired very much, but could not possibly divine their! 
use. He had never seen or heard of money in his life! ' 

Having set the niggers in arranging the house, we strolled out to view 
the country, and never saw I anything more beautiful or more promising 
in the way of sport. As far as the eye could reach lay a smooth velvet 
turf, over which herds of two hundred deer at a time bounded a-head of 
us. Again, under a clump of trees a consultation between some twenty 
elephants appeared to be going on, The snipe were whirring off before us 
at every step we took—hares trotting quietly around us—parrots chatter- 
ing—pea-fowls croaking—whilst a soft, delicious climate and a cloudless 
sky closed a picture which I never shall forget. How [longed for an tn- 
tiring horse, to fly like lightning over the scene around me! It would) 
have been the seventh heaven of enjoyment. An arm of the Mahawella-) 
ganga river ran at the back of the bungalow, where one might get a re-| 
freshing dip after aday’s chase; in short, the whole world might be tra- 
versed without again meeting such a beau ideal of a sportsman’s home. As 
the evening came on, the immense herds of deer that we witnessed pro-| 
mised us that it would be our own fault if we starved for want of venison 
—at atimes they would come close to us, examine us for a few moments 
and then turn, and bound off at full speed beyond our sight. 

At daylight on the ensuing morning, the elephant finder came true to 
his appointment, bringing moreover the news, that the nearest herd was 
within a quarter of a mile of us. Taking a nigger a-piece to carry the ex- 
tra gun, for it is absolutely necessary to have four barrels al least for this 
sport, since sometimes— 

** Double barrels (d—n then) miss their mark,” 
we sallied out, intent on mighty slaughter. 

As the elephant possesses the power of scent in a pre-eminent degree, 
the same course is pursued as in the before mentioned case of antelope 
coursing, namely, to find out in which quarter the wind is, and to approach 
them up wind. This was easily accomplished, and twenty minutes brought 
us within sight of about forty elephants, quietly munching their morning 
meal of young branches and grass. The usual plan of attack is for the 
party to separate, and whilst one portion attacks the enemy in front, the 
other half will perform the same operation in flank, always getting within 
twelve paces of the animal before the fire is delivered, to make more certain 
of the game. This method of warfare we adopted on the present occa- 
sion ; the animals, being apparently stupified at our cavalcade, allowed us t 
approach as near as we liked tothem. H———, of the Fusiliers, who 
with myself formed the attacking party in flank, and whose first expedi- 
tion after elephants it was, took the first fire. His ball struck above the 
temple, and in another instant he was covered from head to foot with the 
blood that spouted forth like a fountain from the wound. Knowing the vi- 
tal spot, [dropped the wounded gentleman with my right barrel, and the 
panic atnongst the remaining brutes became general. The fire of the two 
attackers in front was now opened, and the faster we peppered them, the 
more bewildered they appearedto become. At one moment they seemed 
to combine to charge, but had no sooner approached their enemy, than four 
balls made them wheel round to the other party, who greeted them with 
the like salute. They were also prevented, from the nature of the ground, 
from a retreat by the rear. Rendered desperate at last, and the niggers be- 
ing unable to load the guns fast enough for us, the remaining elephants 
taking advantage of the delay, made the most of their time, and broke 
through us at a furious pace, which they kept up until we entirely lost 
sight of them. Six alone remained dead on the field out of forty, and this 
is attributable to only one of our party having been an old experienced 
shot, for thirty at least ought to have been brought down by cool and prac- 
tised elephant slayers. 

Our firing would naturally drive ‘any elephants that might be in the 
neighborhood to a more respectable distance, and it was midday before we} 
saw another animal. 

On entering a small patch of jungle, I stumbled over a young elephant,| 
of about the size of a largish bull-dog, and, as I was aware the young ones) 
are never solitary, I had just raised my head to look for the mother, when 
I found myself within a foot or two of its hind leg. It is extraordinary how, 
quiet these animals will remain, if they hope to escape danger by keeping} 
close. Ina jungle it is impossible to distinguish them, sometimes, at even 
a yard’s distance, the body being concealed among the bushes, and their) 
thick, shapeless legs bearing an exact resemblance to the trunk of an old, 
decayed or burnt tree. 

Starting back in a slight degree of astonishment, and thankfulness in not; 
having received atap on my head from her proboscis, which would have 
finished my elephant shooting for ever, I cocked, and endeavoured to get 
a side shot, but the old lady was too “* wide awake” for me, for on finding 
herself an object of attack, she placed her forehead against a tree, which 
she took care to keep between us, gradually walking on our side, as I en- 
endvoured to “circumvent her” on the other. In this position she kept 
me a quarter of an hour, without being able to get the slightest glimpse of, 
the vital part, and I had separated from the rest of the party, or we might 
have out-generald the old lady. I was getting very tired of the dodging 
system when an idea struck me, that if | made my nigger, who stuck close}, 
to me, lead away the “ butcha” (little one), the mamma might be tempted 
to follow it—so undoing his **copra” or linen scarf, he passed it round the 
youngster’s neck, and began lugging him off might and main. The ruse 
succeeded, and determined to hazard iife in the chance of saving its off- 
spring, the female rushed from its place of defence in pursuit of my nig- 
ger and his charge, which my ‘“‘brave” bearer no sooner perceived, than he 
took to his heels in real good earnest, leaving his garment, in the hands of 
the enemy. The instant, however, that the elephant’s head was full in 
view, I sent a bullet into it which brought its owner to the ground; to en-, 
sure her never rising again, I gave her the benefit of the second barrel, and) 
then betook myself to secure my prisoner of war, which I straightway 
marched off with me to the bungalow. This little rascal liveed with me for 
nine months afterwards, but he proved such a ‘* mauvais sujet,” and found! 
such an infinite delight in robbing bazaars of their friuts and vegetables, 
and upsetting the venders afterwards, that | was obliged to let him go wild 
again. 

On reaching the bungalow I found the other chasseurs home before me, | 


vretty well tired with the day’s work ; so having washed our guns, we com-|| 
pponents, to wit, potted meats,), 


menced hostilities again on less harmless 0 
pale ale, and cheroots. 

_ Thenext day was marked by an accident that one can never guard against! 
in the Ceylon jungles: one of our cooleys or beaters that accompanied us,| 
having ventured too far into the jungle, we were soon alarmed by the most! 
imaginable. 

some 


|'was laid entirely open, and he was all but dead. 


Thinking it to proceed from his fright at sight of||their girths, gave them a handful of oats and then treated ourselves to a 


phants, we hastened to the spot, and 1 just arrived in time to find biscuit and a small piece of dried beef, 


him rolling on the earth, with a buffalo goring him todeath. His abdomen 
For a second considered 
whether I should put a ball first through his head, to put him out of pain, 
or through the buffalo’s, but the simultaneous report of six barrels saved 
me the trouble of doing either, for the buffalo had died before its victim. 
Having made a bier of branches, we carried the poor fellow’s corpse to the 
bungalow, and having dug a pit close to the river, we laid him in it, ** un- 
coflined, uh »nealed.” 

To give a detailed statement of each day’s sport would be of little inte- 
rest to the reader ; but, although from the account I have given of the sport 
that I have seen, he may think it tame and inglorious work, I grieve to say 
that it is not long since I lost a very good friend who fell in combat with 
an elephant, in consequence of his gun missing fire, when the elephant im- 
mediately rushed on him, then knelt on him, and finished by thrusting his 
tusks through his body. The brute, however, only survived three days, for 
on the account of the accident reaching Colombo, Captain G —, of the 
y0th Regiment, and Mr, S———, of the Royal Irish, gallantly vowed to 
avenge poor W’s death, which vow was fulfilled to the letter, after a pretty 
severe fight with the monster foe. Major H———, of the ¥7th Regiment, 


| was in like manner killed by an elephant, who tore him litmb from limb, not 


leaving two joints together. I have seen a gallant sportsman lying on the 
ground with an elephant’s tusks on either side of his head, and holding him 
in that position, trying all the time to kneel on him and crush him; whilst 
three or four of us standing around were unable to fire, as it would have 
caused his death, by the elephant falling upon him. Captain R , who 
has killed some hundreds of elephants with his own hand, has had many 
a run, with an elephant’s trunk half round his loins. In short, to enume- 
rate half the accidents which have happened would ta¥e up too much space ; 
one would think, however, that they would throw cold water on such dar- 
ing deeds as have been performed in combat with these animals, one of 
which I will mention on another occasion, as being something novel as well 
as desperate. : 


AN INDIAN SCOUT IN FLORDIA, 
BY » LATE CAPT. IN THE U. 8 DRAGOONS 

During the suinmer of one thousand eight hundred and thirty—while oecu- 
pying a post with my company near the Waccahoota and Waccasassy wet- 
prairies or savannas | was kept almost constantly on the march by bands the of 
bold and indefatiguable Indians who live in the swamps of *his part of Florida. 
One morning at day break while hunting wild-turkies in the dry-hammock near 
the camp [ saw signs of Indians having recently passed. I immediately re- 
turned to camp, selected thirty of my lightest riders and best horses, and set 
out in pursuit of them. Their trail crossed a point of the hammock, led a‘ong 
ihe edge a short distance and then struck out across the great Waccahoota 
praine As we emerged from the hammock the sun had just risen and shone 
full on the tops of the tall forest trees whose long shadows were fast recedin 
acrossthe prairie ‘The scene was such as could not failto impress the oe | 
with ideas of real grandeur :—towering far above our heads were the tall and 
mast like palm. the stately live-oak with its wide spreading branches, the hu 
trunk of the cypress, the ljuxurient foliage of the green-bay tree, and x 
magnolia covered with its large white blossoms. Far to the right and left the 
prairie spread out, bounded by tall thick forests :—to the front it extended so 
‘ar as the eye could see, and seemed interminable as the ocean, not even a tree 
could be seen to vary the sameness of the view. Herds of deer, grazing in 
different directions, fled at our approach to the thick hammock 

We had only proceeded a short distance when an incident occurred that 
showed that the Indians had several hours the start of us. Our horses snuffed 
the air and showed signs of fear, and presently a large tiger sprang up from the 
tall grass sume distance in advance of us and ranswiftly away. On approaching 
the spot we found the carcass of a deer that he had left half devoured and 
quite cold ; and had evidently been killed several hours. This must have 
happened after the Indians had passed, for it lay close totheirtrait. This ani- 
mal is called the tiger by the people of the country, but I think it is a distinct 
species of the same family. It is not quite so large as the tiger, but is larger 
than the panther or the leopard : it is the colour of the red fox with white 
thruat and belly ; and has neither stripes nor spots about any part, and has a 
longer teil than any animal of the cat kind. Neher the male nor the female 
has any brindled mark about the head or mouth like South American Congar 
or the puma. I had one in my possession about a year and a half which I 
captured when it was not half so large as a house cat, it ran at liberty in and 
about my tent, was playful as a cat until six or seven months old, and when 
pleased purred and rubbed against you in the same manner. At this age it 
began to grow savage and to kill dogs and hogs, and it came necessary to chain 
him up ; but as she grew older she became more and more ferocious and at 
the age of eighteen months it became necessary to shoot her, at which time she 
was larger than the panther. 

We had crossed the prairie by mid day and entered one of those extensive 
sandy plains covered with a growth of low bushes, which has been described 
as the “scrub.” It was now the hottest part of the day; the fine white land 
rising in clouds about us, and the want of water rendered our march very op- 
pressive. After following the trail about two hours longer and finding that it 
was not leading us out of the scrub, we left the trail and bore away to the left 
in search of a small lake that we had passed three or four months before ; an- 
ther hour's ride brought us in sight of alow piece of ground covered by tall 
cane and reeds which was recognised as the margin of the lake; but what 
was our disappointment when ou approaching the lake, which we had visited 
during the rainy season, to find it dried away leaving nothing but a large basin 
with steep muddy sides, with a small pond of green stagnant water in the bot- 
tom. Nevertheless one-half of my men giving their horses to their comrades 
rushed down the sides of the basin to the pond, when a large allegator rose to 
the surface and immediately sunk again, stirring the filthy pool up from the 
very bo:tom, which emitted so offensive an odour that we immediately turned 
and left t ; but it required even the spurs to compel our horses to leave the 
place ; these fine anunals, so fiery and restive in the morning that it required a 
good horse-inan to mount them, were now so much overcome by fatigue and 
toirst that they hung their heads and tamely submitted to be spurred, an 
mtignity that they would have resented in the morning by throwing or running 
off with their riders. 

We now directed our course towards a palmetta hammock, through which 
iran a stream of water at all seasons of the year. Our horses scented the water 
more than a mile off and broke into a quick trot, and in spite of the curb rushed 
headlong into the creek, plunging their heads nearly under water. We loosed 


dry 


= 
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After being thus refreshed we were prepared to mount again. Knowing that! the savages had mistaken the poor p'ayers for officers of high rank, and had 
the Indians must need water sometimes as well as ourselves, we followed along accordingly murdered them with the most cruel tortures, and these two prison. 
the creek expecting soon to find where they had crossed ; and were not disap- ers, notwithstanding they were bound to trees and did not yet know their own 
pointed, for in less than an hour we came tothe place which we knew to be the fate, had the impudence to taunt me with the cowardice with which they died; 
right trail from there being one horse am: ng their number that was shod. We telling me that “the company of great captains whom they killed cried hke 
swam our horses over the deep sluggish stream, and mounted the opposite) women, and begged for their lives.” Upon this [ instantly ordered them both 
bank, which was bordered by a wet-prairie ; and pushed on rapidly until it was’ to be hung vp to the branch of a tree: an order which was quickly and 
too dark to see the trai!, when we stopped for the night, and slept on the wet glad y obeyed by my ten. We returned to our horses in the canoes woh 
ground wrapped in our cloaks,each man fastening his horse by a strap, the end which the Indians had attempted to escape, carrying with us plenty of provi. 
of which he tied around his own arm. Early in the mornins our first care was! sions, and corn for the horses After satisfying our appeutes, we washed our 
to search about the camp to see if any scout from the pursued Indians had been muddy and soiled clothes, which our companions dried for us, while we slept 
there duriz.g the night tocount us; some slight signs showed that such was pro- wrapped in nothing but our cloaks: a rest which was indispensable to us after 
bably the case, although we had three sentinels stationed around our little camp undergoing so much fatigue. At midday we set out for our own camp, which 
during the night. Considering that the Indians knew that they were pursued | we gained in two days and a half, by a more direct road than the one which 
we commenced the chase rapidly and iu a few miles came to the place where we had come. 
they had encamped during the night. We could see nothing here that indicat | New York, June 15th, 1845. 
ed the strength of their party ; about midday we found one of theirhorses which 
they had emneee, so much exhausted by fatigue and hunger that he could TWELVE MONTHS’ SERVICE IN WESTERN 
not go any farther. He made an effort to rise and follow us but had not suffi-. AFRICA —By CAPTAIN L.SMYTH O°CONNOR, Ist WEST INDIA REGIMENT 
cient strength 

Towarde night we encamped by the side of a small stream with grassy banks | (Continued ) 

and large bay-trees growing along its margin. These streams which are called | The garrison of Sierra Leone consists of the Governor (Colonel command. 
“* bay-galls” always contain very pure and cold water. We refreshed ourselves ing), a Fort Adjutant, the Staff Surgeon, who is principal Medical Officer on 
and horses by bathing in the stream, washed our clothes and dried them before ‘the coast, and an Assistant Statf Surgeon, the reguiated number of officers and 
a fire of dry sticks, which we extinguished before dark in order that it might men for two companies of the West India regiments. The guards are too nv- 
not betray our position to the Indians, Again in the morning atdawn wecom- ‘merous for this weak force ; a barrack-guard, hosprtal, Government House, re- 
menced the pursuit and soon came to where the Indians had encamped during sident commissariat, officers’ quartess, cousmissariat stores, custom house, and 
the night, and found there three dead horses which had died of fatigue and, battery guards, employ nearly ove-third of the troops, giving them not three 
starvation ; and before we had proceeded much farther several packs were found nights in bed,; the total strength being as follows :—one Colonel, two Captains, 
which they had abandoned and had not time to conceal. It was now evident six Subalterns, three Staff, ten Serjean s, four Drummers, and two hundred 
that we were distressing the [ndians very much. There were no longer any tank and file. 
foot prints of horses in their trail, we knew the whole party were on foot, and Considering the exposed and isolated situation of the colony, snrrounded by 
accordingly pushed on still faster. But suddeniy their trail turned tothe right warlike, hostile, and by ne means unenlightened nations, constantly at variance 
and led us into a thick dark swamp, through which our progress was very slow, with each other, and also that we are striking at the root of their hereditaay 
and laborious, for the muddy water was almust swimming deep for our horses, prejudices, and reducing their revenues by attempting to abolish what they 
and the vines and bushes were so thick that it was necessary to cut our way long have deemed a legitimate and honourable traffic, the slave trade ; the 
through. | present garrison of Sierra Leone, barely equal to the hostile movement, much 
The Indians, now divested of their packs, had gli¢ed through the swamps, less to defend our colony or protect the Governor. 
scarcely leaving any signs by which we could trace them. ‘The alligators, | There was a local militia of live hundred men, which assisted the regular 
disturbed by our march, set up a hissing, roaring, and bellowing, as loud as a, ,troops in expeditions to enforce the rights of the Britis» Government, punish 
herd of buffalo-bulls ; and large numbers of birds, which I presume had never refractory chiefs, open the roads for the merchants from the interior, and many 
before been disturbed at least by the white man,commenced a deafening scream other such like services ; but bya policy attended with economy and fraught 
flying close to us as if they wished to dispute our passage. Much to our satis- with denger, the militia body has been reduced to a skeleton, one hundred men 
faction we found the swamp less extensive than we had anticipated, and were alone remaining as a gaol guard, who receive, when on daty,a trifling gratuity, 
detained only two hours in crossing it, when again we were on a wet-prairie, [t is true the duty of the militia was strctly speaking contined to the colony, 
and continued on until the trail led us to the border of an everglade, too deep, but we alwavs fuand them willing to extend thei services beyond the prescrib- 
and too much entangled with weeds andcanes to be forded by our horses, | ed iimits, and on many occasions they proved gallant and serviceable avxilia- 
We encamped for the night but did not build any fires. After dark I climbed mes 
up tothe top of a tall tree wnd after louking carefully over the everglade dis-, It ought to be borne in mind that formerly a strong and efficient regiment, 
covered smoke rising from what appeared to be a small island in the everglade tha Royal African corps, garrisoned Sierra Leone and the Gambia ; and by a 
about two miles distant. I took the bearing of it as wellas I could with my recent arrangement Cape Coast Castle is now to be prot:cted; thus a force 
pocket compass, descended to the ground,took twenty of my men, leaving the of two companies are called upon to perform the duties hitherto allotted to five 
other ten with the horses, and commenced groping our way through the ever-| companies, aided if necessary by five well-disciplined militia. 
glade toward the island, determined if possibie to surprise the savages in their, One example will serve to illustrate the weakness and insufficiency of the 
own fastness. Holding our carbines above our heads we proceeded slowly and | |present garrison, and its total inability tu enforce the power of our Government 
with great circumspection,for the water was already up to our arm pits and we) if called upon todo so. The chiefs in aneghbouring river having refused to 
feared that it might grow still deeper. 1 believe that we were full three hours give up the timber purchased and paid for by certain merchants of Freetown, 
in reaching the island. By this time the mvon had got so low that it was very, two Subalterns and fifty men were dispatched to compel their obedience, or 
dark. We crawled up on the island, and commenced crawliog on our hands take summary persuasive ineasures, right being preferable among honest traders 
and knees : the men extended out in a single line to the right and left, but so tomight. Although the garriseon was then one hundred rank and file stronger 
near that they could reach each other by extending their arms; carefully re- thanit is at present, (tre conpany of the Ist West India regiment being sent 
moving or avoiding every bush or twig that might make a noise. My men to Cape Coast,) scarcely sufficient men to perform the daily necessary duties 
were so exhausted that they actually fell asleep on their faces notwithstanding) remained, and if a reinforcement was required, it must be furnished from the 
we momentarily expected to come upon the camp, the smoke of which we could scanty number left to defead the garrison ; happily, however, the gallant offi- 
now smell. In a moment more | saw what | knew to be the camp, and pinched) cer who conducted the expedition to Macbelly, resembled in every respect Lord 
the arm of the man on my right and left, the signal to be in readiness for a (irizzle with his victorious army, for he advanced some miles into Africa, and 
rush, who in turn passed the same signal along the line, and immediately after, conquered all his toes, having found no foes withal to fight with. 
I gave a low whistle when every man sprang to his feet and rushed swiftly into|) Had the militia been like what it was in olden times, a strong reserve of one 
the camp. The savages, although taken by surprise, sprang to their feet and) or two hundred men could have been fornished, and Freetown not be left with- 
discharged their rifles at us, but we did not fire uatil we were right upon them, |out troops : but the zeal, esprit du corps, and consequent efficiency of the militia, 
and thus brought down a good number of them. ‘The rest fled to the water jhas vastly diminished since they were shaken off as useless, and no longer 
and attempted to embark in their canoes but we entered the boats with them! (the defenders of their colony. Formerly they had stated times for training, 
which were al! upset in the water, and a fight ensued with the knife and hatchet! frequent parades, were instructed by officers of the line, and on all festival and 
in which every Indian was k.lled except two, who were knocked down andj|graod days brigaded with the regular forces, presenting a well-organized, well- 
stunned and recovered after the skirmish, jappuinted and formidable body of one thousand to twelve hundred men ; like- 

My first care was to see who were missing among my own men, and on'||iy, nay, certain to produce a powerful effect, not only on the natives in and 
calling their names found that several were absent. One only was found lying |from the neighbourhood of our settlement, bat on those at adistence, and ia 
dead among the ludians where we first rushed upon the ca:mp, and only one) the interior of Africa. The coostant influx of strangers, dealers, gold mer- 
was to be found near the boats, but on searching about in the shallow muddy | |chants, travellers, messengers, religiopists, mendicants, spies, and sic omne 
water the other five were found with the dead indians. Every one had re | genus, constantly coming to Freetown, ss the mart and depot for European 
ceived several stabs with the knife or cuts across the face and head with the|,goods and merchandize, attended the parades of our troops for amusement or 
hatchet. Seventeen Indians were killed besides the two that were taken: and) informations, and struck by their uniforms, arms, regularity and movements, 
nine of the number were killed at the canoes. Three of my men were slight-| conveyed back to their owa nations, countrymen and chiefs, like all travellers, 
ly wounded ; and ! believe not more than three or four Indians escaped of all) ancient and modern, European and African, a somewhat exaggerated account 
who were in the camp when we charged it. As it grew lighter I remarked of the power, night, and grandeur of Great Britain, ; thus inducing many of 
with surprise the great singularity of the dresses of the Indians. They were) the intabitants of Central Africa, over whom we neituer could nor can exer- 
actually dressed in theatricals ; and one of my prisoners had on a part of the! cise dominion, to court the ailiance and follow the dictates of the English Go- 
dress of King Joho eked out with part of the apparel of a female. ,'vernment, which, from embellished tales, they imagined could crush them by 

Tne truth at once flashed upon my mind—they had robbed and murdered a marching an army into the interior, or connecting themselves as allies with 
company of poor strolling players, and were here acting a real tragedy in jsome neighbouring rival. But should the troops of our colony be once defeated, 
dresses which were originally intended for the Melo-drama.—Wi h sad hearts become insigniticant in the opinion of the natives, who possess craft, ex- 
we now proceeded to bury our fallen comrades, which we were enabled to do perience, and subtility to be able to calculate, as is expressed, * the length 
with implements found in the Indian camp. We made graves for them, it is, of their own reach,” all the treasures lavished, the lives lost in founding, form- 
true not very deep, for circumstances would not allow us. We covered them ing, and retaining Sierra Leone will have been all in vain, allto no purpose; 
over with logs and dry branches of trees—although no service was said, nor ‘and slavery in its hideous form will return, and flourish in full plentitude un- 
even a parting vol ey fired over them, there was no want of real feeling and der the mozzles of our cannon, and in the very heart of our principal and most 
respect on the occasion. ‘Thissolitary retreat was the principal store house of valuable settlement on the west coast of Africa 
the war party, and was well filled with corn, dried venison, bears meat, and a, The best view, a bird's-eye one, of Freetown and its vicinity, is from a hill 
large amount of goods of different sorts that they had plundered froin defence-| immediately behind, and commanding the barracks, something like Captain 
less families whom they had murdered at different times. The band that we Dalgettys * Drumsnab.” From this elevation the town resembles a vast 
had just destroyed were returning from one of their expeditions of murder and chess-board, so regular precise, and mathematically arranged are its renements 
robbery, and had captured and killed a company of poor play-actors who were jand divisions, its streets and alleys. The Ritomba river winding its t rtuous 
returning to St, Augustine from Fort Picolata where they had been to play for, course, its densely wouded headlands vumerous estavaries and scattered islands ; 
the amusement of the garrison, On questioning my prisoners, I learned that, [the Bulloin shore and forest green, fading into a distant point ; the Isle de Los 
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sixty miles off, strongly marked in the horizon ; the lofty Sugar-loaf Mountain | {their light canoes, which dot the beach, and follow their almost amphibious 
clothed with dense jungle and timber to its summit and capt in clouds; the| avocations. Along the road are stal's covered with palm-leaves, or mats high 
harbour and its floating house, the heavy-looking timber ship, the rakish low) enough only toadmit the sellers of dried and smoked fish, corn, cakes, rice, 
black hull slaver the solitary vesse! moored in yuarantine, with cargo com {| vuundles of wood, Kola nuts, and palm oil, to sii squat like groups of moneys, 


plete, sails all bent, and only waiting for a fresh crew, her former one having||while, scattered in various parts, the Kroos employ their time in gambling at 
fallen victims tothe river pestilence ; the merchantman just dropping her an-| Warra hazard, and otber native amusements ; on particular occasions they 
lance to the loud-sounding tom-tom and sonorous bullock horns ; wrestling 


chor, the last link which connects us with home, valuable, dearly fondly prized. 
bacause those links are always few and far between ; and the barracks wit! |jmatches and feats of strength varying the pastimes. 
their fortifications hovering over the town, aff rding shelter and safety, shoulc|| On the death ofa chiefora leading Krooman, a preparation is made for 
danyer threaten from foreign or domestic foes, form a tout ensemb'e by uo means} |their feast of fish, palm-oil, and balls of fofoo, rum of the strongest, most dele- 
flat, tame, or uninteresting. One thing must strike the dullest and most||‘erious, and poisonous quality is in abundance ; the principal friends of the 
casual observer, the total absence of all regular cultivation, the dearth of agri-|! leceased dress themselvesin British, French, Brazilian, and Spanish naval 
culture and industry. The brushwood and timber have been cleared away in| oniforms, purchased easily at the auction of the effects of some of the poor 
every direction. and the hills and mountains denuded of wood and weeds, bu! ‘ellows who have, like many others before them, fallen a sacrifice to the pesti- 
the hands of the sturdy hustandman are wanting ; the axe and the fire are no'||!ential climate, which deals tolerably equal with all European nations. A 
succeeded by the plough or the hoe, no smiling crops clothe the ground, no) vortion in front of a hut is selected for the deck of a man-vf-war, and in it 
rice or guiuea-corn fields, no millet patches, no cocoa groves, no sugar or coffe jjree various evolutions used in working a ship are performed, watches set, 
plantations, no orchards teeming with rich golden fruits of the tropics nv pro || ders issued, officers posted on du'y, others lounging about; the gun and 
vision grounds, no vegetable gardens no pastures, nothing (o indicate man+||vard rooms are also introduced, and with no little accuracy and effect they 
presence, man's wants, man’s efforis to supply them; nothing but the indi | mimic, ridicule and satirize their former masters and employers. The eccen- 
genous grasses, unreclaimed or imperfectly cultivated land, a half-burnt tree |/'ricities of many British officers are represented to life, even if accident should 
a stunted patch of bush, loose stones, rocks, and immense fissures in the red}, ead them to be present, and the boy is followed to its place of interment 
glaring soil cut by the periodical torrents rushing impetuously from the moun |)»y an array of Captains, Commanders, Lieutenants, Pursers, and Marine Offi- 
tains,—presenting a blank, dreary, ane melancholy picture, bearing on its face {| ‘ers, at a distance exhibiting a brilliant display of various uniforms, but which 
the stamp of Africa, or rude, uncivilized Western Africa. I must admit that to|| on being approached, turn out black representations of our naval heroes. 
this there are exceptions, fur the vicinity ofthe other settlements in the colons}, The Kroomen have emigrated to distant parts of Africa, and in small num- 
exhibit partial signs of industry and exertion, and arrow-rout, yams, sweet po-|/bers to the West Indies and Jamaica, but the unconquerable love of their na- 
tatoes, cassava, a scanty supply of indifferent fruit, poultry, and other commo \\tive land is never dormant, nor is their one only solitary instance of any of the 
dities are conveyed from them to the capital, to be disposed of in the marset ||aation enlisting in our West India regiments, or the African colonial corps; no 
Freetown, so called because it is open to the resort of the various tribes o!||promises can lead them to ‘erego the opportunity of returning home, no boun- 
+ Western and Central Africa, has congregated within its limits a motley ban«|| ¥ in‘uce them to bind themselves to an indefinite period of time, or persuade 
of denizens, sheltered in houses, huddled in huts, or screened from the scorch-||nen to submit to be sent to a distant land, at the beck and call of any master. 
ing sun and heavy rains by native mats. Kroomen, Foulabs, Mandingoes, Accoes |; The Krooman will labour occasionally exceedingly hard, without a murmur or 
‘discontent ; but be must be free to go, with no engagement except what his 


Congoes, Tosoos, Keremanties, Jollofs, Timaneese, Yarribbas, Arabs from|| 
Senegal, Sego, or even Timbuctoo ; the followers of the Prophet, the wor | interest forms, save when on board our men-of-war, and then as sailors, they at 


shippers of thunder, converted savages, and unreciaimed pagans, liberated|| nce yield to naval laws, punishments, and discipline. 
| The creed of the Kroomen is based upon a singular foundation. God they 


Africans, and slaves captured by British craizers ; Brazilian. Spanish and Por-|| 

tuguese dealers in “‘ ebony,”’ chapmen in human flesh, Yankee notion sellers,||s4y had two sons, the eldest a black men, the youngest a white man; so God 
English merchantmen, Jews and Gentiles, Christians and unbelievers, presen! ||took two calabashes, one full of fofoo, yams, kola nuts, palm oil, and rum, 
the materials of a population as various, incongruous, in some instances offen || everything the Kroomen love to eat ; and the other calabash had only a book 
sive and repulsive, as the most fastidious taste could relish or the most romantic ‘lin it, and God told his eldest son to take his choice ; so after a long palaver 
imagination pourtray, but in keeping with the scenery and country they belong! With God, he at last took the calabash full of food, and the book remained for 
to, or are settlers in. Perhaps it may not be out of place to give a brief sketen| ‘he white man; hence it is the white men have their heads stored with know- 
of a few of the most interesting denizens which form this motley crowd. |jledge, and know everything better than the black men. 

The Kroomen, natives of the Kroo country, distant about one hundred ané|| The eastern part of Freetown is inhabited priveipally by Foulahs, natives of 
fifty miles from Sierra S.eone, are a hardy, industrious, and powerful race of men. || 1 powerful nation on the borders of Sierra Leone, and to the north-east of the 
They are chiefly employed as sailors in loading and unloading Evropean|colony. The capital, Teembo, lies oly 164 miles from Freetown, but so mis- 
merchantmen, conveying vessels up the river for cargoes of timber, ground||¢table are the roads and difficult of access, thateven in the dry season it will 


nuts, palm oil, or ivory, as porters in warehouses on wharfs, and occasionally | ‘ake a native eight or ten days to reach it. j 

as water and woodman, servants and grooms. Every ship, man-of wer or} | The Foulahs are a tall, majestic, and graceful race of men, of crafty dispo- t 

trader, engages a crew of Kroomen to perform the d:udgery of the ship, and in| sition, and courteous demeanour; they have high Arab features, sparkling. 

some measure save the Europeans from the fatal effects attendant on exces-||‘estless eyes, thin lofty foreheads, long black silky hair, in which they take 

sive labourin a tropical and pestilential climate. Balanced in his light canoe.||great pride, plaiting in it curls and flowing ringlets, until it hangs in masses on Ki 

with gunwale scarcely above the surface of the ocean, the adventurous Krooman (‘heir shoulders. Their dress is peculiarly elegant : a white or blue toga, em- , 

literaly skims across the sea, regardless of shoals, of sh«rks. and other monster:| broidered on the chest, shoulders, and back, in various gaudy colours and sin- : i 

of the deep, separated from him by a thin shell of wood, so light and thin as to|'gular devices, and full and loose breeches like those used by the Albanians, ‘ 

be borne easily upon his brawny shoulders ; meeting the inward-bound ship||"eaching to the knee, from which the leg is bare; the foot is protected by a 
é Hl warked leather sandal, such as was wurn by the Romans, and by the Jews in 


some distance from the land, he offers the fresh fish, just caught, and so accept-|| : 
able to the landsman after a long and heavy voyage ; like lightning he plays||‘he days of our Saviour; the cap of blue or crimsun cloth of a conical shape, 


round and round the vessel, as she speeds on her course, and with no covering|| yeautifully worked with coloured silks, a sword with brass handle and red or 
save a cloth round his loins. regardless of the intense heat of a vertical sun.|/0lack leather scabbard, a large double gold purse suspended round the left 
plys his unwearied paddle until he secures to himself the berth of head-man||shoulder, a silver-mounted dagger wih an ivory handle, a broad leather-case 
0 board the vessel. A broad ivory armlet round the wrist with his name| (suspended round the neck, hanging in front of the chest, called the Talkoul or 
engraved thereon marks the chief, and throug’ his arrangements a gang or native good book, and the person adorned with triangular, circular, or square bage 
crew are speedily engaged ; his wages vary from eight to ten dollars a month, |tilled with sentences of the Koran, charms, or gregrees, to protect from evil 
the subordinates four to six, with beef, biscuit, and ram. Whenever the chief! the portion of the body they are attached to. i 

sends a message the bearer of it brings the armlet as a voucher of his authority,|| Tne Foulahs are the chief merchants, traders, factors, and links which eon- 


but although he posses great power over his immediate followers, they never|nect us with the interior of Central and Western Africa ; they bring down a ., 
acknowledge a slavish submission to his will ||native cloth, rings, gold-dust, ornaments, and various other manwfactures, and : 


Nothing can surpass the frames, svnmetry, and grace of the Kroomen ; the||and sel! or barter them with the merchants of Freetown. Keen, mercenary, a 
muscles of the throat. chest, arms, luins and legs, from constant exercise, ex-||and cunning, they assume the appearance of perfect simplicity, and wait pa- 
posure, and early use, are developed to an extent astunishing to the European) tently the opportunity of cheating the white man ; and when seemingly most 
eye ; the bull-like neck, the bullet head well set upon the broad shoulders, the, 'gnorant, generous, and open-hearted, are deeply plotting in what they ean 
limbs of gigantic mould, the graceful and easy carriage under the most strenuous, »verreach him. The gold-dust and rings are generally conveyed to Sierra 
exertions, the open and hearty expression of countenance, the merry ringing||Leone by a party of Foulahs, under the guidance of @ chief ; dressed in the 
laugh and good humoured reply to the white man s banter, form the characteris} most miserable and filthy way, to escape the suspicion of navies valuables by 
n arriving at Si- 


tics of a race not to be exce'led for physical powers by any nation The Kroos) their persons they travel the wild forest path unmolested. 
, ’ alaver is held between the chief and the merchant in treaty for 


are tattooed on the face, breast, and back, and a deep blue indigo line is traced| erra Leone, a p 
from the forehead perpendicularly down the bridge of the nose to the upper lip, | the gold-dust ; the latter is obliged to lodge the party an allow a certain sum 
which, although impressed in infancy, remains indelible. | for daily maintenance ; day after day the bargain Is broken off, renewed, and 
The Kroos are emigrants to various parts of Africa from their native land, like lovers’ quarrels, rendered more certain from the frequent difference of 
and remain volutary exiles until they collect a purse sufficient for their simple| opinion, the crafty Foulahs eating, drinking, aud passed their time in idle 
ideas of luxury ; with this they return home, and sometimes are prudent and| lounging, and although they have received and are to receive a certain sum a 
thrifty enough to remain contented, but they too often squander the hard-earned  |for their goods, postpone by the meanest devices to come to a final settlement, : 
gold, and return totoil once more for a fresh supply ; but whether they engage | vntil the merchant threatens to terminate the palaver ;,the usual sum ae 
their services for a brief space or a considerable length of time, one clause||for pure gold is about four pounds an ounee, the exchange being five shillings 
invariably forms a part of their agreement, permission, at the expiration of their! or the Spanish dollar, y gua 
service, te return or be sent back to Krooland. '| The Foulahs are all Mahometans, and geoerally read and write Arabic with 
Polygamy is practised by the Kroos, and a wife purchased for a certain number) facility and accuracy. Two chiefs of. this nation, grandsons of the former 
of bullocks. As with all savage nations, the females perform the household||[maun of Teembo, paid me several visits, always on Sundays ; they were “i 
and other drudgery, cultivate the patch of land, pound the cassava, make fofoo,| anxious to acquire some information about Evrope, and I to learn particulars : 
prepare the meals, while the lord and master remains enjoying all the delight! |of their habits, customs, and manners. Having been engaged fur a considera- 
of indolence. Tne Kroos are, however, kind to their women, and affectionate) ble time as translators of Arabic and native documents, they spoke English 
to their offspring. One singular feature in their character is leaving their! with purity, tinged with alittle idom, and our intercourse was mutually in- 
wives at home ; and a Kroo female is never met with at Sierra Leone. Both||structive and entertaining. Men of rank and education, having travelled much, 
sexes disdain superfluous garments ; a hat, a cap, or handkerchief on the head,|and mingled with Europeans for years, they were free in a great measure from 
a cloth round the loins, and both men and women consider themselves amply||uational prejudice and bigotry, nor did they deem it necessary to hold secret the 
clothed ; the gentler sex occasionally in the luxury of a bit of country cloth,| history of their country like a sealed book, aad from them | heard many inter- 
like a sheet, wrapped round them, leaving their breasts and upper portion of jesting sketches of the Foulahs, of their policy, government, and manners. 
their bodies always exposed putting in practice, though ignorant of tue saying,|| Slavery prevailsto a great extent, and agriculture is conducted princapally: 
“ where ignorance is bliss, 'tis folly to be wise.” by the prisoners madejn war. As itis the established vpinion throughout all 
The west part of Freetown is occupied by the Kroomen, who live in com- | Africa, that all captives are the lawfal property, unless redeemed, of their con- ig 
fortable, well-ventilated, thatched cabins, extending from the road leading querors, and that all slaves are — in life and limb to their masters, Ba- Ay 
oulah friends, defined slavery to extend to 


from King Tom’s Point to the sea-shore, enabling them thus swiftly to launch bukal Mahomad, the eldest of my a0 
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Pagans, Kafirs, Jews, dogs who do not know God, Mahomet, or Jesus Christ Toeen ejected. One of the accounts says—‘* The air of universal dejection 
who believe not in the Koran. ‘The Foulahs are generally kind masters ; but of and their little 
there are occasions, when slaves commit repeated acts of theft, of their mas-//9!ts of Turniture outside their huts, was really infectious. 
ters’ depriving them of their hands ; the sae are located in villages through The Duke of Wellington appeared at the Marlborough police-office, on 
Foulah land, working five days in the week for their masters, and two for them- Saturday week, to prefer a complaint against Henry Woods, the driver of 
selves ; they are liable to be called upon when a war party is required, but,jone of the Fulham carriers’ carts. The Duke was going out of Piccadilly 
this is only resorted to in case of necessity, as on the death of the late !maun||into Park-lane, and in crossing the road was struck by the defendant’s cart 
of Teembo, when two parties claimed the succession, as must be always the jon the shoulder, and nearly knocked down; had he fell, it would have been 
case among the African Princess who have such numerous oftspring. Babu- junder the wheels of two carts—the defendant’s and another’s that was com- 
kal’s account was very graphic: each claimant set himselt forth and placing jing in an opposite direction. The driver was fined £4, or to be imprisoned 
his followers at his back, fought for the crown, and the conqueror took the||for a month ; and as the money was not forthcoming, he was locked up. 
this mode of proceeding leaves for wars, and No seems that, the the the 
the rican nations are in constant turmoil an issension ; the numerous |Queen Victoria and the Prince ert will visit the ing of the French a 
petty chiefs of small tribes, islands, settlements, and patches of territory run-'/Paris. It is even said that apartments inthe Louvre, “Hina occupied by 
ning into each other, and mingling in frightful confusion, afford ample apolo-||the celebrated King Henry !V., are being prepared for her Majesty's recep. 
gies for foray, nominally to defend or recover rights, but virtually to make |tion ; but, for my part, | attach no faith to this. 
slaves ; the total disregard of even a shadow of truth, of treaties or engage-|} The naval force of Grest Britain consists of 680 ships-of-war, carrying 
ments, an openness to bribery and corrupticn, the sordid avariciousness and) from 1 to 120 guns each. Of this number, there are 125 armed steam-vessels 
rasping selfishness of the Africans, generally render them to each other faith-||-on structed on the most approved principles. This immense fleet employs in 
es allies. Nothing can be done, from deposing a king to slaughtering a hen ||1),¢ time of peace 23,000 able-bodied seamen, 2000 stout lads, and 94 compa- 
without a palaver, and its accompaniment, a present; no plan can be formed ||, i.. of Royal Marines. 
no injury redressed, no visit made, no journey performed, without a palaver|| The Gest cols of. United 
and a present ; and when dealing with Europeans, the Africans possess a |, id in Lie The ever 
singular facility of making aconsiderable profit upon the presents they gene- | i old ‘Th 
rously bestow upon their white friends ; they will give a fowl, ora small bag of) 
rice, or some trifling article of dress, a sprat to catch a salmon, a white bait for)! | It was expected that M. Guizot, the Minister for Foreign A flairs, would be- 
fore this have resumed the active duties of his important office; but he has 


a John Dory, but expect in return, a premium of one hundred per cent., in the|| sumed th ) 
shape of bait cloth, gunpowder, tobacco, pistols, beads, in fact any European) |had a relapse, which, itis feared, will prevent him from appearing in the Cham- 
commodity ten times the value of their paltry gift. jber in the course of the present session. He has, however, no intention what- 

On expressing to my Foulah visitors a surprise at their writing and reading jevet of retiring from the Ministry. 
Arabic so fluently, they told me that in Foulab, children were sent toa priest|| TriaL or THE Monsrer Gun.—A trial of the monster gun, which has been 
or Mollah, who received a slave and two bullocks for their instruction, and|)manufactured in this town for the American steam-frigate Princeton, of which 
*« when the heads were filled with knowledge,” and they could read the Koran||}we have given some details in a former number, was made on Saturday week, 
and write, four slaves and eight buliocks were sometimes given to their tutor, on thesands, North Shore, between Crosby and Formby. The firing com- 
for a reward, so that the office of the schoolmaster abroad become a flourishing||menced about eleven in the morning, and continued with some slight inter- 
trade ; the value of a slave, being equal to two bullocks, may be put down at |mission until three in the afternoon. During that time upwards of three tons 
about 1/. 13s. 4d, considerahly more than a human being costs in the Bight of lof sho: were discharged,—each shot weighing upwards of two hundred weight. 
Benin or at the Calabars.—[ To be Continued.) ||The report was distinctly heard ip the neighbourhood of the docks, and in the 
= Te ‘north end of the town, although the scene of the firing was some eight or nine 
distant. The experiments proved highly satisfactory. ‘(he appearance 
Latest Intelligence. 


‘lof the shot, after each discharge, skimming along the water, had a novel and 
Arrival of the Steamship Caledonia. 


The reigning Duke of Brunswick has prohibited corporal punishment in the 
army. 

Glass pipes for the conveyance of water and gas, can be made, it is said, 
cheaper and stronger than metal pipes. 

The grant for education in England is to be increased £35,000 this year, 
making the total £75,000. 

The General Assemblies of the Established Church of Scotland and the 
Free Church are now sitting in Edinburgh. 

On the 27th ult., the Whiting Shoal, in the Thames, was forced by a galva- 
nic battery, and forty feet of it was displaced. 

The House of Lords has passed the Heavyside divorce bill. The lady in 
this case is the cher amie of Dr. Lardner. 

Sir R. Peel has sent £50 to the fund now in progress of collection in mem- 
ory of the genius of the late Thomas Hood, and in aid of his bereaved family. 

It is rumoured that the parliamentary session will close about the middle of 
July, and that her Majesty desires that such should be the case. 

The will of the Marquis of Westminster has just been proved. The personal 
estate in England, and within the province of Canterbury, is sworn unde: 
£350,000. 

For the recent state ball at Buckingham Palace, upwards of 2000 invitations 
were issued—the greatest number which has attended any ball during the 
Queen's reign. 

It is stated that the British trade at Shanghai, in China, during the last year, 
amounted to nearly one million sterling, in a barter of silks and tea for manu 
factures. 

The Prince de Montfort, Jerome Bonaparte’s son, has arrived at Paris, and 
obtained leave to sojourn in that capital for three months. 

Poland is still in a disturbed state ; at Warsaw the prisons are daily increas- 
ing the number of their victims. ‘The danger of correspondence by letters is 
greatly augmented. 

Brussels carpets are now being manufactured by steam power, which will 
cause, of course, a reduction inthe price. The poor handloom weavers wil! 
be the only sufferers. 

M. Arago, in giving an account of his recent experiment with the electrical 
telegraph, estimates the rapidity of transmission at the rate of 32,000 leagues 
per hour. 

The steam-ship Great Britain isexpected in the Mersey oo the 3rd of July, 


and will leave Liverpool for New York on the 26th. She continues, as here-| 


tofore, to excite great interest in the Thames. 


The death of Mr. Dunn, of Philadelphia, will bring the Chinese exhibition in; 


London, of which he was proprietor, to the hammer. 


The Postoffice financial accounts, just published, show that the revenue de- 
rived from the penny postage exceeded in 1844 the amount of the previous 


||pleasing effect. The range extended some miles, The day mild and fine, 
jjand notwithstanding the fact of the gun having been carried out as early as 
i|three in the morning tothe scene of the experiments, great numbers were at- 
|tracted to the spot when the firing commenced. 
Mr. Hiram Power’s “Greek Siave "—During the last ten days almost 
‘|sll the nobility and gentry who encourage the fine arts, and nearly all the ar- 
‘tists in London, have been to the estaviishment of Messrs. Graves, the puo- 
'|lishers, in Pall-mall, to see the statue of the ** Greek Slave,’ by Mr. Hiram 
||Power, an American artist, who studied under Thorwaldsen, and who has for 
|jsome time been resident at Florence, where he produced this work. The 
lletatue represents a Greek girl: the figure is entirely nude, and might have 
been called a Venus but for the chains by which the wrists are fettered. It is 
|ja work of a very high order of merit,—indeed, in modern art, of the very 
‘|nighes: order. ‘The limbs are beautifully rounded, the countour perfect, and 
||the attitude fine. There is great delicacy and a fine simplicity of manner. 
‘The face is very beautiful, full of character and expression. It is cut out of a 
\jremarkably fine block of marble 
| Mrs. Kemble—widow of the celebrated actor, John Philip Kemble—died 
ion the 19th ult., at the age of 90—having survived her husband more than 
ijtwenty years. She had been, in her time, a celebrated actress, and com- 
imenced her career when Garrick was in the zenith of his fame. The de- 
.|ceased lady was visited by some of the first families of the nobility and gen- 
‘itry, and was excellent company. 
On the 2ist ult., at Newcastle-on-Tyne, Colonel Maxwell, 36th Foot, 
jjaged 59. 
{| Vice-Admiral Viilaumez, who had been one of the most distinguished 
||officers of the empire, and the Senior Admiral of thefF'rench Navy, died at 
|\Suresnes, near Paris, on the 17th ult. 
] THE QuEEN’s Vistr ro IRELAND.—The Queen received an address last 
week, at Buckingham Palace, from the Lord Mayor and Corporation of the 
‘icity of Dublin, soliciting Her Majesty to visit Ireland. After reading and 
ipresenting the address, the Lord Mayor, kneeling, received a copy of the 
(Queen’s answer, and had the honor of kissing hands. The answer was 
\|merely formal, and means nothing. It appears to be understood and settled 
'ithat the royal visit to Ireland will not take place this year. 
| The Emperor of Morocco refuses to accomplish the treaty with France ; and 
|aoonsstions of bad faith fly ali around, like slaps on the face in a pantomime ; 
||the Emperor has flown from hiv royal word; M Dela Rue, the French Envoy, 
tried to overreach the Moorish negtiators ; and the British representative, most 
\lagrantly observing the comity of nations, exposed the attempted fraud ; which 
‘enrages France with the “ perfide Albion.” Something is amiss, though all 
‘is as yet in a fug of obscurity. 

The Free-trade Bazaar, in Covent Garden Theatre, closed on Wednesday, 
with a kind of impromptu prominade-soiree ; enlivened by music, which Mr. 
Alfred Novello, his sister Sabilla, and other musicians, volunteered. During 
||the exhibition, about 100,000 persons had paid for admission ; goods valued at 
|20,000/. had been contributed as free gifts ; 400 ladies had acted as stall- 
'|keepers ; and the goods unsold are to be conveyed to Manchester, for a bazaar 


year by £84,000. The net revenue of the last year was £719,957. | there, gratuitously, for love of free trade. 


A dessert service of the finest porcelain is now being made by an emi- 


nent house in London, which is to be presented by the Queen to the Em-||Nott, widow of the late Major-General Sir William Nott, G. 


‘| The Court of Directors of the East India Company have aa to Lady 
.B, an annuity, 


ror of Russia. It will probably be sent by Prince Albert when he makes! during widowhood, of 200/.; and to the daughters of the deceased, Letitia 
is contemplated journey to St. Petersburgh. The service is said to be very) and Charlotte Nott, whilst unmarried, annuities of 100/. each. 


splendid. 


Alien’s Indian Mail. 


The Duke of Wellington, it is well known, has in his pocket some fifty)| Launcu or a War Steamer.—On Saturday, the 24th ult. a first-class stea- 


or sixty proxies, to use on all occasions but in the sittings of committees||mer, named the Inflexible, 1100 tons burthen, was launched at the royal dock- 


of the House, where they are not available, by which he can decide, or 
very nearly so, almost any question brought under the consideration of the 
House of which he is a member. 


lyard at Pembroke. The dimensions are—Length between perpendiculars, 
|186 feet ; extreme breadth, 36 feet ; and depth in hold, 29 feet. The arma- 
‘ment is to consist of six large guns, four twenty four pounders, and two eighty- 


A portion of the Highland proprietors have commenced the process of four pounders. 
clearing their estates of the poor peasantry. In one case 90 glen-men have 


The accounts from Constantinople to the 7th of May state that the health 
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of the Sultan is on the decline. Some even went so far as to say that on the 
previous Friday, in consequence of this, he did not pay his usual visit to a 
mosque. 

The Scotch papers are publishing what they call the late Mr. Thomas Hood’s 
Jast note, which was addressed to Dr. Moir of Musselburg. 
13th March. 

“ Dear Moir—God bless you and your’s. and good-by. I drop these few last 
Jines, as in a bottle from a ship water-logged, and on the brink of foundering 
—being in the last stage of dropsical debility ; but, though suffering in body, 
serene in mind. So, without reversing my union jack, I await my last lurch. 
Till which, believe me, dear Moir, 

** Yours most truly, Tuomas Hoop. 

The Roman Catholic Prelacy of Ireland has decided against Sir James Cira- 
ham’s ** Godless scheme of education,” for by this epithet, given by Sir Rober: 
Inglis, is the academical plan of education for the establ'ssment of three pro- 
vincial colleges, lately proposed in Parliament, best known. The moment 
the plan was promulgated it was denounced on all sides by the Protestants 
Churchmen and Dissenters, with very few exceptions, but the Catholic or 
Repeal party waited for the decision of their bench of Bishops before they ex- 
pressed a decided and general opinion in favour of or against the principle of the 
pill. The meetiog of the Synod of Prelates was held in the Marlborough-street 
Chapel on the 23rd ult, and was presided over by Dr. Murray, the Catholic 
Archbishop of Dublin, aud a memorial was adopted by them to the Lord Lieu- 
te.ant, the substance of which is,—that as the system m+kes no provision for 
the religious education and moral control over the students, the chief portion 
of whom they say will be Roman Catholic, that therefore it cannot receive the 
sanction of the Catholic hierarchy. They demand, asthe price of their adhe 
sion to the bill, that the Professor of history, logic, metaphysics, moral philoso. 
phy, geology, and anatomy, snail be a Roman Catholic, and that all office-bear 
ers shall be appointed by a board of trustees, of which the Roman Catholic 
Prelates of the province in which the college is erected shalj be members. 
They further demand, that to each college there shall be appointed a Catholic 
Clergyman to fill tbe office of Dean or Chaplain ; the appointing to such office 
to be vested in the Kumsn Catholic Bishop of the Diocese, and also, that the 
power of removal shall be vested in the same Prelate. 

It is generally reported that the lay body of Roman Catholics are not as 
moch opposed to the bill as the Clergy are, and that the only demand which 
will be pressed upon the Ministry will be for the appointment of the Dean 
There was a rumourthat, in consequence of this decision of the Prelates, the 
bill would be withdrawn for this session, but Sir James Graham has avowed his 
intention of pressing the bill to its third reading. It has been denounced by 
the Repeal leaders, but it was very nearly causing a most serious split in their 
camp, as the “* Young Ireland’ party had accepted the principle of the bill— 
that of mixed education—and had supported their views through T'he Nation 
in very strong terms. At the Jast meeting of the Association, however, the 
question came before the body openly, and the result was that **Old Ireland” 
triumphed, and we now no longer have any such body as ‘“* Young Ireland” 
in existence. It was composed of young ardent enthusiasts, who were also 
men of learning and talent, and who had on several occasions successfull y block 
ed O'Connell in his game ; they are now, however, his game, and are fairly 
bagged for this season. 

The repeal meeting at Tara, respecting which cousiderable preparations 
had been made for some time previous, took place on Thursday, the 22nd 
ultimo. 
mass at Tara at half-past 12 o’clock, the Rev. Mr. M’Evoy, parish priest of 
Kells, officiating. The accounts differ materially as to the numbers in at- 
tendance. The Freeman estimates those who heard mass at 50,000, 
and the number of those who took part in the demonstration at 200,000: but 
Saunders, the Evening Mail, and the anti-repeal papers, represent the 
attendance as meagre, not exceeding 5000 or 6UUU, and the whole affair a 
failure. Both parties agree in this, that the attendance and the enthusiasm 
were far in arrear of the great meeting on the same spot in 1843. 

Mr. O’Connell came forward to address the meeting, and was received 
with loud cheers. He delivered one of those effective and peculiar address- 


es on the subject of Irish wrongs with which our readers have been long'| 


familiar. 

At the banquet in the evening, for which 82° tickets were issued, Mr. 
O’Connell made another speech. He showed that Sir Robert Peel, omnipo- 
tent in the House of Commons on every other subject, was almost harmless 
as regarded Ireland. The question was, what would satisfy Lreland? No- 
thing short of repeal. He next proceeded to show how he had “ defeated 
Peel.” When the late Government were in power, they had the inclina- 
tion, but they had not the means, of serving Ireland. Peel came in with a 
majority of a hundred at his back, and by acting on his fears, they got more 
from him than they had been able to secure from the furmer Government 

Dr. Cantwell, the Bishop of Meath, replied to the toast of the * Hierar- 
chy of Ireland,” proposed by Mr. O’Connell. 

“ The policy of Government, with regard to Ireland, is changed, and Ire- 
land is grateful for the disposition it evinces, (Cries of ‘ Hear, hear.’) The 
Government had intended some good measures, they have announced others, 
but are we, on that accoudt, to relinquish our constitutional exertions ? 
(‘No, no.”) Say, it is our duty to increase them. (Cheers.) Ireland will 
be grateful to England for every instalment even of justice, but the liqui- 
dation of the whole debt will alone satisfy us.” (Cheers.) 

The ‘Repeal Martyrs” having been toasted, and responded to by Mr. 
John O'Connell, Dr. Gray, &c., the assembly separated. 

Tae new Stave Convention.—The new convention between the Govern-| 
ments of France and England, and which has been signed by both parties, 
and the ratifications of which will be exchanged in a few days, is to the fol-; 


lowing effect :—* The preamble of the new treaty sets forth that the Queenof 


England and the King of France (the parties most deeply bound to the execution 
of this duty from their superior nayal resources) deeming that the treaties of 
1831 and 1833 have produced all the effect they were capable of, ae desirous 
of forming another compact suited to the present emergency, in order more! 
effectually to repress the slave trade. They have accordingly drawn up the 
present treaty, to endure for ten years, at a period to be appointed (which will! 
probably be towards the fifth year), their mutual efforts should have proved ia- 
sufficient and unsatisfactory. It is therefore arranged that France shali keep 
on the western coast of Africa a fleet consisting half of steamers and half of 
sailing ships, the number amounting to not less than 26 ; and that the naval 
force employed by England will be of the same characier, calibre, and amount,| 


Mr. O’Connell, Mr. John O'Connell, Mr. Ray, and ethers, heard’! 


isents, &c , upon the conclusion of such treaties. 
land or sea become necessary in the execution of the object in view, neither 
shall have recourse thereto without the sanction of the other Notice will be 
given when the operation of this convention is about to commence, and from the 
following three months the right of mutual search must cease.” The convention 
is signed by the Earl of Abeideen, the Duc de Broglio, the Count de St. Au- 
laire, and Dr. Lushington. 

| In reply to a question from Sir R. Inglis, in the House of Commons, on 
‘the 4th inst., Sir ROBERT PEEL said that the alleged copy of the treaty 
lageed to by the French and English commissioners relative to the suppres- 
sion of the slave trade, published in the newspapers, had been pubiished 
without the authority or cognisance of Government, and certainly was not 
a copy of the English draft of the treaty. With respect to the treaty itself, 
the certification would take place in about ten days, and immediately after 
he would have great pleasure in laying it on the table. 

Mr. HUME moved an address to the Queen, praying her Majesty to grant 
a pension to Sir Henry Pottinger as a reward for his civiland diplomatic ser- 
vices in China. The Hon. Member confessed that he had great doubts 
about the propriety of his motion. 

Lord SANDON and Sir J. HOBHOUSE urged the valuable services of 
Sir H. Pottinger, and called on the Government to overstep strict prece- 
dent in this case, and to advise the Crown to give some extraordinary re- 
ward to a man who had performed such extraordinary services. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL argued that there was no precedent for granting @ 
pension for civil or diplomatic services of a less duration than ten years; 
but then it was not absolutely necessary to be bound by precedent. ‘I 
‘think it is of importance,” said the Right Hon. Baronet, * that a precedent 
should not be lightly drawn, that it should not be said that the House of Com- 
mons is usurping that which is the prerogative of the Crown—the reward 
of its servants. But, considering that which I take to be the general feel- 
ing of the House—considering that Sir H. Pottinger has been withdrawn 
from one service, that of the East India Company, and appointed to an- 
other—considering that, therefore, we have not had an opportunity of 
granting a pension to him on account of the duration of his services—an 
considering above all things, that th®case of this distinguished man has 
recommended him in a peculiar degree to the grace and favour of the 
House of Commons—we do not feel it imperative on us to oppose this grant 
on the part of the Crown. I should be sorry that there was a division of 
opinion upon a subject of this kind, and certainly do not mean to oppose 
ithe resolution; and, in compliment to the wishes of the House of Com- 
mons, | shall take upon myself the responsibility of advising her Majesty 
jto make some provision for Sir Henry Pottinger.” 
| After remarks from Lord J. RUSSELL, Lord PALMERSTON, and other 


|Hon. Members, in support of the proposition, the address was agreed to. 


Germany.—From all parts of Germany the letters we receive are occupied 
almost exclusively with discussions on the division now raging in the Catholic 
Church. The new religious sect is gaining every day numbers of adherents, 
land even the lower order of the clergy join it with alacrity. In Austria no 
pains are spared to prevent its making its way to the people ; in Catholic and 
joigoted Bavaria it is persecuted ; but in Saxony, Prussia, and the minor 
|States, it is either connived at or openly encouraged by the Governments. 
|The King of Hanover has declared against it, but it is believed that eventually 
jne will tolerate and even encourage it. 
| The doctrines of this now formidable sect are for the most part those of 
ithe Catholic Church ; but they reject confession, they oppose the celebration 
jof divine service in the Latin lenguage, they advocate marriage of priests, and 
‘they make some important modifications in matters of faith. The leader of 
the sect is a priest who was expelled from the Church by a bishop, for having 
ipublished a violent tirade against the iniquity of humbugging the people by 
representing for their adoration a robe said to have been worn by Jesus 
\Carist One great cause of his success is no doubt the love of novelty and 
lexcitement; but, nevertheless, the movement he has originated is a most 
umportant one for the Catholic Church. 


SwirzerLanp.—Order appears to be re-established, and the elections that 
jnave taken place have not been marked by any disturbance. No doabt 
whatever is now entertained that Dr. Steiger will not be executed ; but 
ihe will, with his family, be transported to America, where he will have to 
|pass the remainder of his days. It is believed that the French Government 
iwill undertake the charge of conveying him to the United States. 
The Conservative party has gained a majority in the elections. The Je- 
|suits, of course, are proud of their triumph, but they have the good sense to 
‘refrain from exultation that might exasperate passions which, it is to be hoped, 
irage no longer, and wil! not burst afresn, The defeated Radicals, however, 
lmay, after all, undeterred bythe severe lessons they have received, create 
jfresh disturbances. 

Russra.—A letter from St. Petersburgh mentions that Comte Woronsow, 
one of the ablest and most distinguished generals of the Russian army, has 
been entrusted with the command of the forces destined to act against the 
‘Circassians. The Emperor is determined—cost what it may—to have the 
lwar terminated. 

A railway from Moscow to St. Petersburgh, is in active course of con- 
struction, 


INDIA AND CHINA. 


The Overland Mail arrived in London on the 23d ult. Intelligence has been 


llreceived from Bombay to the 5th, Calcutta to the 7th, and Madras to the 14th 


} 
lof April. The news, in a political point of view, is unimportant. The expe- 


dition of Sir Charles Nepier against the Pindarees had been successful. Their 
jleader, Bejar Khan, and a considerable number of his followers, had been cap- 
tured. The Punjaub is still in an unsettled state. 

| There is a floating Report that Aden has been surprised and captured, but 
Ino reliance can be placed on a report which has become proverbial by its fre- 
quency. 

| Ceylon papers relate a circumstance which will cause some astonishment, 
more especially as it is understood that on a former occasion the home authori- 
ties were not backward in showing their displeasure. Certain Siamese priests 
went to Kandy for the purpose of seeing and worshipping the relic called the 
tooth of Budh, which is carefully preserved by our Government. Sir Colin 
|Campbell, it is stated, was at first unwilling that the tooth should be displayed 
ibut he was at length prevailed on to give his consent, and the sacred tooth was 


exercising simultaneously due vigilance on the flags of their respective nations.||exhibited to the adoring priests, in the presence of Lord Elphinstone, by Mr. 
Acting in concert for this object each may visit the stations occupied by ots Fron the assistant government agent. 


other when convenient, negociating treaties with the native princes 


and chiefs, 


From China there is nothing of interest. 
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HOW ROCKS ARE FORMED. 
Some of the most curious philosophical experiments of the present age have 
consisted in imitations, on a smal! scale, of operations which narure carries on, 
upon avery grand oue. A popular view of some of these cannot fail to prove! 
interesting. We sha'l counmmence with the celebrated experiments of the late) 
Sir James Hall, respecting the formation of limestone 
Limestone is a rock found in great abundance throughout the crust of the) 
earth. Marble, chalk, and calcareous spar, are modifications of it. Dr. Black) 
ascertained that the process, sv familiar to us all, of burning limestone, and thu-| 
making the quick lime used in building and for agricultural purposes, is simply 
a discharging, from the original stone, of carbonic acid, which goes off in a 
aseous form. Limestone he therefore made out to be the carbonate of lime.| 
t was some time afler propounded by Dr. Hutton, the geologist, that lime-|| 
stone, in its various modifications, had been formed under the influence of the 
heat which he assumed to exist in the interior of the earth, while a pressure of 
superincumbent materials prevented the carbonic acidfrom flying off This) 
was an ingenious idea, but deficient in posi‘ive proof. The object of Sir James) | 
Hall, who was a supporter of Dr. Hutton’s theory of the earth, was to subject) 
it to the test of experiment 
He commenced his experiments in 1798, at his country house of Danglass, || 
in Berwickshire. He took a common gun-barrel, and charging it with a quan-|’ 
tity of chalk or pulverized limestone, filled it up with brick dust, and closed) 
the muzzle by welding its lipstogether. He then introduced the breech into 
a furnace heated to 25 degrees of Wedgwood's pyrometer.—Many barrels, thus)! 
treated, gave way, but in others, at the conclusion of the experimeut, the chalk || 
was found agglutinated into a stony mass, which required the smart blow of a)| 
hammer to break it, and felt under the knife like common limestone. He af-) 
terwards changed the gun-barrels fur porcelain vessels prepared on purpose, 
and used fusible metal for ramming, instead of brick-dust. He also took many|| 
ingenious expedients for ascertaining how much carbonic acid made its escape|| 
during the operation. When an escape tu the amount of 20 per cent. took place, || 
the contents had no appearance of stony matter; but when it was about three || 
or four per cent. the stony character was@erfect. Ultimately, by allowing a | 
little aqueous vapour to remain in the barrel, in order to counteract the expan-| 
sion of the fusible metal, he succeeded in reducing the proportion of escaped) 
as to about a quarter of a per cent. The pounded chalk was then brought! 
into the condition of saiine marble, accompanied with crystallisation and other! 
marks of fusion. One specimen formed from pounded spar was so complete’ 
as to deceive one of Sir James’s workmen, who remarked that if the marble | 
were a little whiter, the quarry from which it was taken would de very valua-| 
ble. This particular specimen afterwards fell into dust, but many vther pieces | 
the produce of the Dunglass laboratory, resisted the air and kept their polish) 
for years ; nor do we know that these are yet otherwise than in the condition) 
of marble. {| 
By calculations which cannot well be explained here Sir James concluded, 
that a Jayer of the carbonate of lime, at the bottom of asea 1700 feet deep, 
would, if a due degree of heat were applied, be formed into limestone ; and) 
in'o acomplete marble ifthe depth of the sea were 3000 feet—the pressure} | 
being in the one case as 52 and in the other as 86 atmospheres. |! 
Sir James Hall spent seven years inhis experiments, which were a hundred, 
and fifty-six innumber, and he showed in them a degree of patience, care, and) 
philosophic ingenuity, which excited universal admiration when the result was, 
ublished by the Royal Society of Edinburgh in 1806. He was considered as| 
teas proved—not exactly that our beds of limestone and marb e were formed 


| 


| 


by heat under a pressure confining the carbonic acid, for nature might have other; | 


ways of bringing about the end, but that such at least was a mode in which)! 
the effects could be brought about. Toe probability that such were really the! 
circumstances under which the strata in question was formed, is so great, that! 
—s such is the doctrine as to their formation held by the philosophical! 
world. 

Sir James Hall afterwards made some interesting experiments with a view to) 
ascertain the circumstances under which basaltic rock is formed by nature ; ~_ 
as in these he was not the first inquirer, we pass them by, in order to notice his! 
investigations respecting the formatiun of sandstone. ‘This rock is also a very/| 
abundant one throughout the crust of the earth, forming numerous beds alterna-|| 
ting with nearly all the other aqueous rocks. Its utility in building is well | 
known. Sandstone is easily seen to be a composition of sanu for it may) 
readily be pounded into that form ; but the wonder is, how sand has been| 
massed into so hard aconsistence. Sir James Hall performed a series of ex-| 
periments, which showed at least one way in which great layers of loose sand] 
might be agglutinated at the bottom of seas, so as to form strata of rock. | 

“Tn the little valley of Aikengaw, at the eastern extremity of the Lammer-| 
muir Hills, Sir James observed the gravel which occupies its bottom, aggluti-|| 
nated in several places into a mass of conglomerate, very sulid in the centre, |, 


the sand at the bottom became red hot, the water at the top was merely in a 
state of moderate ebullition. After remaining in the fire for some hours, it 
was suffered to cool, and when examined, it was found that the sand at the bot. 
tom had concreted into a solid cake of most perfect sandstone, while the part 
‘above, which was still drenched with brine, remained permanently loose. 

Sir James used the black lead crucibles at first, but found that the action of 
\the brine upon them impeded the success of the experiment. He found also 
that the process succeeded with common sea water instead of brine, only it 
was necessary to continue the operation for three weeks, always introducing 
new supplies of water «s it boiled off. till a sufficient quantity of salt was ac- 
cumulated. The substitution of a strong brine, containing one-third of its 
weight of salt, merely shortened the process without altering the result. He 


| 


lobserved, too, that the longer the operation was continued, the more solid and 


durable was the sandstone produced ; and hence, as nature has an indefinite 


‘command of time in her processes, we see why her products should be so much 


more perfect than thdése formed in our laboratories. The presence of the water 
above was so far from being inconsistent with a due degree of heat below, that 
by supplying fresh brine in sufficient quantity, it was found possible to keep it 
at a moderate temperature at the top, while the sandstone below was at full 
red heat. 

Common sand was the substance used in Sir James's earlier experiments, 
but he afterwards found that pounded quartz or gravel could be aggiutinated 
into a solid body by the same method. For the sake of the negative evidence, 
the process was repeated with fresh water, keeping every other circumstance 
the same ; but not the slightest approach te consolidation was produced. 

His theory of the process is as fullows .—The first action of the heat on the 
sand drenched with brine is, to drive off the water from the lower portion of 
the mass, and to convert the salt and sand into dry cake, which, if taken out and 
immersed in water, would crumbie down. ‘The application of the heat being 
continued, the cake becomes red hot, the salt is converted into vapour or fumes, 
which mix intimately with the sand, and causing a partial fusion of the con- 
tiguous particles (as in the glazing of potters’ ware), produces an agglutination. 

Sir James proceeded a step farther in his imitation of the processes employed 
by nature. Sandstones are often less or more tinged or streaked with colours, 
and the colouring matter is generally metallic. A little oxide of iron (in pow- 
der) was therefore mixed with the salt and this being pvt into a crucible with 
quartzose sand, it was found that the fumes of the salt bore up the metallic 
oxide along with them, and the cake of sandstone produced was curiously 
stained with iron. 

Basa\t had been the subject of similar experiment so early as 1804. The 
general character of this rock is well known. It is one of those of igneous or 
volcanic origin—is generally of a blackish colour, and always of a very hard 
consistence, being composed mainly of two ingredients, felspar and augite, 
with titaniferous iron—and, finally, it is often of a columnar structure—that is, 
disposed in masses as of pillars closely joined together. The island of Staffa, 
one of the Hebrides, is a mass of rock, a mile and a half in circumference, 
consisting of three beds more or less horizontal, of which the central is a range 
of nearly upright columns of basalt, in which several caves have been formed 
by the actiun of the waves. Another notable specimen of the basaltic forma- 
tion is presented in the Giant’s Causeway, on the northern coast of Ireland. 
“This,” to quote the description of a philosophical traveller, ‘is a sort of 
promontory or jettee, which slopes very gradually down to the sea, and termi- 
nates in a point, against which the waves dash with great violence. This jet- 
tee forms the left point of a semicircular bay, surrounded on all sides by a 
steep and lofty coast, which displays, in all its extent, the finest specimens of 
basaltic phenomena—nothing is seen, on every band, but groups of columns in 
an upright position. The Giants’ Causeway, properly so called, is itself one 
of those groups, but so much lower than the rest, that the tops of the pillars 
are seen naked a little way above the level of the sea. The uniform appear- 
lance of the upper end of these innumerable columns makes it seem at a little 
distance like a pavement of polygonal [many cornered] stones. Upon a nearer 
japproach, they are found not to be altogether on the same level; aid in walk- 
ing along the causeway, one is obliged to step continually up and down, as if 
on the steps of astair. All the pillars are nearly in perfect contact with each 
other, without the interposition of any other substance. There is no great va- 
riety in their sizes; the common diameter is from twelve to fifteen inches. 
The number of their angles is not uniform; there are some with eight, and 
some with four; but the most common form is hexagonal [six-cornered.’’] 
[he description is completed by the statement, that the columns are divided 
into blocks, or prisms, like the pillars compo-ed of a succession of stones in 
ordinary masonry ; but in this case each block has an angular projection at the 
top, fitting into a corresponding hollow in the stone next above—tlese projec- 
tions and hollows generally occupying the whole joining surfaces, except about 
an inch breadth. 

These objects are the wonders of their respective countries. 


The country 


but becoming gradually looser on both sides, till it passed into the state) people will not believe that they have not been the work of some superior 
of moveable gravel. He was svon satisfied, by applying chemical tests, that| class of mortals, so like are they to’ human handiwork. The poet speaks of 
the agglutination was not produced, as in some cases, by calcareous matter.||the cave of Fingal in Staffa as a temple reared by nature to shame the minia- 
A few miles lowerdownthe valley, he found a crag of sandstone, which yields! ture works of pigmy men, and even the philosopher has surveyed them in 
much to the action of the air, and in dry weather is covered with a white efflores |'despair of ever ascertaining the mode of their construction. Yet this secret 
cence having exactly the taste of common salt. Combining the two facts,| of nature has yielded in the long run to the persevering ingenuity of her chil- 
Sir James inferred that sea salt might be the substance whicn, by serving as|\dren. About 1804, Mr. Gregory Watt fused seven hundred weight of an am- 
a cement, produced tne consolidation both of the sandstone rick and the con-| porphous or unshaped basalt named Rowley Rag; the fire was maintained for 
glomerate. He iramediately resoived to follow out this idea by experiment,| hours, and the mass was then suffered to cool very gradvally, so that eight 


and after many trials succeeded in forming artificial sandstones of various quali-| days elapsed before it was removed from the furnace. The experimenter found 
ties, some of which were firm enough to be dressed by the chisel, and some 
have resisted exposure to the elements for years. 

In his first experiments he put into a large crucible a quantity of dry salt, 
and a quantity of loose sand ; the whole being heated from below, the salt as- 
cended in fumes through the sand, and converted itinto a solid stone. The 
fumes of the salt seemed to act as a flux onthe silicious matter of the sand, 
and, in fact, to serve a perpose exactly analogous to what they do in glazing 
potters’ ware. 

Sir James’s object, however, was to illustrate the Huttonian formation of 
rocks at the bottom of the sea ; apd he wished to show that the presence of a 
body of water above the sand, even at a moderate temperature, was not incom- 
patible with the necessary degree of heat,nor the success of the experiment. 

He filled an iron crucible, eighteen inches high, to the brim with sand and 
strong brine, the water rising three inches above the sand. An empty gun-bar- 


rel, closed at the lower end, was sunk amidst the sand to within an inch of the 
bottom of the crucible, that by lookingin at the upper and open end of the 
barrel, the temperature of saline mass at different heighte might be seen. The 
crucible was exposed to a strong heat, fresh brine being constantly added as it 
boiled off ; and it was distinctly seen, by means of the gun-barrel, that while) 


jin it spheroids or flattish globular masses, in some cases extending to a diame- 
iter of two inches. When two of those came in contact, they did nut melt 
jinto each other—they kept distinct, but pressed against each other and formed 
plane sides, just as soap bubbles may be observed to do when they press to- 
igether. When several spheroids met, they formed prisms, or acquired plane 
sides allround. Where the centres of a great number of these spheroids were 
jat equal distances from each other, they must necessarily form six-sided figures. 
| Where the centres were at unequal distances, it was not less clear that figures 
‘of other shapes must be formed. Mr. Watt further supposed that, if these 
\spheroids were resisted below, but not above, they would extend upwards, till 
\they met some counteracting cause, and thus form columns. The divisions or 
\jointings of some basaltic columns is here a difficulty—but Mr. Watt endea- 
‘voured to get over it by pointing to a series of concentric fractures in the inte- 
rior of his spheroids—he supposed that the division into blocks might be owing 
‘to the same law of crystallisation which produced that appearance. Thus what 
|was once thought one of the most mysterious of a!] nature’s operations was sO 
far mimicked in a chemist’s workshop as to lead to a nearly certain knowledge 
lof how the operation took place in nature’s own greater laboratory. Stafia 
ithe Giant's Causeway, onl other well-known basalts, must have been once 
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fused masses, which assumed their columnar structure asa simple consequence 
of the manner in which they were cooled. 

More recently, crystals like those found in rocks have been found by Bec- 
querel! and Mitcherlich, foreign mineralogists. by means of electricity acting 
upon a solution containing the ingredients ; and Mr Crosse, of Sumerset-hire. 
has, by means of the same power, acting with small force, but during a consid 
erable space of time, exactly simulated a process going on in the Hills, where 
water percolating through limestone forms calcareous spar ‘The latter gentle- 
man has also made crystals of silver, chalcedony, and quartz, out of various 
solutions. 

Experiments like these are chiefly of value for the illustration they give to a 
very interesting and instructive truth which jies at the bottom of all philosophy, 
namely, the invariableness of the laws of nature, whether they act upon a large 
orasmall scale. A sheet of rock, extending perhaps under some large dis 
tricts of country, and a quantity only sufficient to fill the breech of a gun bar 
rel, take their form and character under precise'y identical circumstances. A 
few hundred-weights of basalt exemplifies in 4 common furnace those mighty | 
workings which, countless ages ago, produced a Staffa and a Giant's Causeway. 
So also did the falling of an apple in a Lincolshire garden suggest to the preg- 
nant mind of Newton the secret of planetary movements Nature has no 
daintiness—she forins a globe fit to sustain millions after millions of breathing 
beings, and spherifies the dew.drop which only reflects a miniature of the) 
hawthorn blossom, with the same silence and serenity. The tterference ol 
man’s busy mind to direct her movements offends her not. and she makes no 
distinction of persons. She is as ready to obey the call of the simplest child 
as to act on her own majestic will. She will act in the laboratory of the name-| 
less mechanic as well as in the bosoms of her own magnificent oceans. 


A THRILLING SKETCH. 


The following graphic and thrilling sketch of an incident which occurred 
some years since, at the Natural Bridge in Virginia, comprises a passage in 
a Lecture on Genius, delivered by the celebrated Elihu Burritt, the learned, 
Blacksmith :— 

The scene opens with a view of the great Natural Bridge in Virginia. 
There are three or four lads standing in the channel below, looking up with! 
awe to the vast arch of unhewn rocks, with the Almighty bridge over these} 
everlasting abutments when the morning stars sang together. The little} 
piece of sky spanning those measureless piers, is full of stars although it is 
mid-day. It is almost five hundred feet from where they stand, up those! 
perpendicular bulwarks of limestone, to the key rock of the vast arch,| 
which appears to them only-the size of a man’s hand. The silence of death, 
is rendered more impressive by the little stream that falls from rock to 
rock down the channel. The sun is darkened, and the boys have uncon-| 


the Majesty of the whole earth. At last this feeling bezins to wear away ;| 
they begin to look around them. They see the names of hundreds cut in 
the limestone abutments. A new feeling comes over their hearts, and their) 
knives are in hand in an instant. ‘* What man has done man can do,” is| 
their watchword, while they draw themselves up and carve their names @} 


foot above those of a hundred full-grown men, who had been there before}, 


them. 

They are all satisfied with this feat of physical exertion, except one 
whose example illustrates perfectly the forgotten truth, that there is no 
royal road to intellectual eminence. This ambitious youth sees a name just] 


above his reach, a name that will be green in the memory of the world,)| 


when those of Alexander, Cesar, and Bonaparte, shall rot in oblivion. Ii 


was the name of Washington. Before he marched with Braddock to the!! 


fatal field, he had been there, and left his name a foot above all his prede-)) 


cessors. It was a glorious thought of a boy to write his name side by side|| 
with that of the great father of his country. He grasps his knife with a) 
firm hand—and clinging to a little jutting crag, he cuts again into the lime-) 
stone, about a foot above where he stands; but as he puts his feet and hands! 
into those gains, and draws himself carefully to his full length, he finds 
himself a foot above every name chronicled in that mighty wall. While 
his companions are regarding him with concern and admiration, he cuts his)| 
hame in huge capitals, large and deep into that flinty album. His knife is|| 
still in his hand, and strength in his sinews, and a new created aspiration, | 
in his heart. | 

Again he cuts another niche, and again he carves his name in large ca-|| 
pitals. This is not enough. Heedless of the entreaties of his companions.|| 
he cuts and climbs again. The graduations of his ascending scale grow]! 
wider apart. He measures his length at every gain he cuts. The voice of} 
his friends wax weaker and weaker, till their words are finally lost on his!) 
ear. He now for the first time casts a look beneath him. Had that glance}! 
lasted a moment that moment would have been his last. He clings with «|| 
convulsive shudder to his little niche in the rock. An awful abyss awaits|| 
his almost certain fall. He is faint with severe exertion, and trembling! 
from the sudden view of the dreadful destruction to which he is exposed 
His knife is worn half way to the haft. He can hear the voices but not the}, 
words of his terror-stricken companions below. What a moment. What!) 
a meagre chance to escape destruction. There is no retracing his steps.|) 
It is impossible to put his hands into the same niche with his feet, and re 
tain his hold a moment. His companions instantly perceive this new anc|| 
fearful dilemma, and await his fall with emotions that ‘freeze their young 
bloed.” He is too high,-too faint to ask for his father and mother, his bro-|! 
thers and sisters, to come and witness or avert his destruction. But one ot 
his companions anticipates his desire. Switt as the wind he bounds down} 
the channel, and the fatal situation of the boy is told upon his father’s|| 
hearth-stone. 
_ Minutes of almost eternal length roll on, and there was hundreds stand. 
ing in that rocky channel, and hundreds on the ridge above, all holding 
their breath and awaiting the fearful catastrophe. The poor boy hears the 
hum of new and numerous voices, both above and below. He can just dis- 
tinguish the tones of his father’s voice, who is shouting with all the energy 
of despair, * William! William! Don’t look down! Your mother, and|| 
Henry, and Harriet, are all here praying for you. Don’t look down. Keep 
your eyes towards the top.” : 

The boy didn’t look down—his eyes is fixed like a flint towards heaven.|| 
and his young heart on Him who reigns there. He grasps again his knife.|| 
He cuts another niche, and another foot is added to the hundreds that re- 
move him from the reach of human help from below. How carefully he 
uses his wasting blade! How anxiously he selects the softest place in that 
pier! How he avoids every flinty grain! How he economises his physi- 
cal powers—resting a moment at each, again he cuts. How every motion 


is watched from below. There stands his father, mother, brother, and sis- 
ter, on the very spot where, if he falls, he will not fall alone. 

The sun is haif way down the west. The lad had made filty additional 
niches in the mighty wall, and now finds himself directly under the middle 
of that vast arch of rocks, earth and trees. He must cut his way in a new 
direction to get over this overhanging mountain, ‘The ipspiration of hope 
is dying in his bosem ; its vital heat is fed by the increased shouts of hun- 
dreds perched upon cliffs and trees, and others who stand with ropes in 
their hands on the bridge above, or with ladders below. Fifty gains more 


| must he cut before the longest rope can reach him. His wasting blade 


again strikes into the limestone. 

The boy is emerging painfully, foot by foot, fecm under that lofty arch. 
Spliced ropes are ready in the hands of those who are leaning over the out- 
er edge of the bridge. Twominutes more and all will be over, That blade 
s worn to the last half inch. The boy’s head reels: his eyes are starting 
‘rom their seckets. His last hope is dying in his heart—his life must hang 
upon the last gain he cuts. That niche is his last. At the last faint gash 
he makes, his knife, his faithful knife, falls from his nerveless hand, and 
ringing along the precipice, falls at his mother’s feet. 

An inveluntary groan of despair rans like a death knell through the 
-hannel below, and all is still as the grave. At the height of nearly three 
hundred feet, the devoted bov lifts his hopeless heart and closing eyes to 
commend his soul to God. ’Tis but a moment—there '—one foot swings 
off '—he is reelins—trembling—topling over into eternity! Hark !—a 
shout falls on his ear from above! The man who is lying with half his 
length over the bridge, has caught a glimpse of jhe boy’s head and shoul- 
ders. Quick as thought the noosed rope is within reach of the sinking 
youth. Noone breathes. With a faint convulsive effort the swooning boy 
drops his arms into the noose. Darkness comes over him, with the words 
God! and mother! whispered on his lips just loud enough to be heard in 
1eaven, the tightning rope lifts him out of his last shallow niche. Not a 
lip moves while he is dangling over the fearful abyss; but when a sturdy 
Virginian reaches down and draws up the lad, and holds him up im his 
arms before the fearful, breathless multitude, such shouting, such leaping 
and weeping for joy, never greeted the ear of human being so recovere 
from the yawning gulf of eternity. 


MARIE. 
She is as beautiful as Light, 
As lovely as the day ; 
As radiant as the starry night 
That takes her solemn way 
Across the azure courts of Heaven, 
Preceded by the rosy Ever. 


eer 4} Her face is like a bro: kle*, seen 
sciously uncovered their heads as if standing in the presence chamber of}; 


Thro’ thick surrounding trees, 
Which breaks into a thousand smiles, 
When ruffled by the breeze : 
| But in unbroken calmpess lies, 
When over it no zephyr sighs. 


There is a burning soul w thin, 
Lit f-om the upper skies : 
And not a shade of darkling sin 
Sleeps in her holy eyes ; 
But grief upon our fragrant flower, 
Ilias poured her rude, unpitying shower. 


They tell a tale of youthfal hope 
Subdued ; of parting woe— 

And how the shrinking heart refused 
Its love away to throw ! 

The ido', worthless of its trust, 

Dethroned, was trampled in the dust. 


She lingers in Life’s blooming vale, 


Aud sweeps her tuneful lyre ; 

And though her lovely cheek is pale, 
Her dark eyes gleam with fire— 
For Genivs claims the mourwful maid, 

And veils her in a mystic shade. 


There never wes a purer heart, 
Nor one moce true and kind : 

A soul of more “ exalted worth,” 
A more aspiring mind ! 

Her smile on all a ligtt confers, 

And peace and happiness are ers. 


May blessings cheer her pleasant ways, 
Descending from above ; 
To see her is to warinly praise,— 
To know her is to love !”” 
She 1s as beautiful as Light, 
As radiant as the starry Night! 
May 30, 1845. C. 8. 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN GOUCHO. 


There are two classes of the country people of Buenos Ayres who live by their 
herds. Ove keeps large herds and engage in commerce of Hides, &c. The 
other only kills the cattle for the present use of subsistence and leads an idle 
vagabond life like the Tartars and the Arshs ; he is called the Goucho. 

In horsemanship he has no superior in the world; and uses the lasso better 
than any body else that I have ever seen. Their horses are excellent, and their 
saddles and bridles superb. ‘The lasso, which is used for catching wild cattle, 
s a strong cord of platted raw ox hide about fifty or sixty yards long, with a 
running noose at one end. When the Goucho wishes to catcna wild bull, he 
mounts his horse, attaches one end of the lasso to the belt or ceinture which 
passes over the vaddle and around the horse. He takes the noose in his right 
hand which he quickly adjusts to the capacity of two yards in diameter, hold- 
ing also the remainder of the lasso, coiled several times round in small circles, 
in the same hand. ‘Thus equipped he pursues at full speed the buil, twirling 
the lasso round and round above his head to give it velocity, and when within 


jthirty or forty yards of his prey throws it, and with unerring certainty catches 


him roun! the horns, the neck, or even a leg, at pleasure. 
There is a kind of sling, called the ** balls,” used by the Goucho in catching 
the wild horse, which, not being encumbered by a man on his back, is able to 


| 

i. 

| 

j 
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out ran the Goncho’s horse. It consists of a cord of platted hide. two yards 
long with a ball attached to each end of it, one of which is a stone perfectly 
round, weighing about one pound and covered with raw-hide ; the other is of 
the same size, covered in the same manner, but it ist mfade of wood — !o0 use 
the * balls’’ the Goucho takes the wooden one in his right hand and twirls the 
other around his head after the manner of an ordinary sling, and throws it with, 
great velocity at the legs of the animai to be caught ; the balls strike the! 
ground several yards before they reach him, twirl round and round as they skip 
over the ground and when the cord hits bis leg it is wound several times firm | 


ly around them by the rotary motious of the balls, and brings him to the ground. | 


The Goucho will use this with great certainty at the distance of an hundred 
yards. ‘his instrument is usually made with. three balis, the third ball being 


of wood, and attached to a cord one yard long, the other end being fastened to, ! 
that the ruin so far as it can be repaired, will not be suffered to remain, and 


the middle of the cord which connects the oiher two balls. : 
These Goucho s wear a brown flowing dress often of rich and costly materials. 
Their spur: are frequently of solid silver of the weight of six pounds. 


bridles are also of the same precious metal. 
comparable feats on horseback reudertheim the adiniration of every body who 
see them. 


shows them perfect masters of this noble science. The animal 1s entrapped 


The Anglo American. 


consumed, and the following statues and cas's contained in it were destroyed. 


Their) 
stirrups, all the fastenings of their splendid saddles, and the ornaments of their! 
This splendid outht and their in-| 
| 


The cool address with which they mount the wild-horse for the first time. | 


June 2], 


The Three Graces, by Canova; Bust of Napoli; Colossal Cast of Milo, by 
J Lough; Meleager, antique ; Hebe, Canova; Venus, aux Fesses, antique ; 
Venus, Canova ; Laocoon and his Sons, antique ; Germanicus, antique ; Venus 
de Medici, antique ; Young Apollo, antique ; Antinous of the Capitol, antique ; 
Apollo Belvidere, do; Piping Faun, do; Dying Gladiator, do; Bust of Jupi- 
ter, Phidias; Perseus with the head of Medusa, Cenova; Venus of the Capi- 
tol; Fighting Gladiator, Silenus with the infant Bacchus, do; Castor and Pol- 
do; Venus after Titian 
The beautiful bacchantes, in marble, were rescued and conveyed toa place 
lof safety without injury. 

It is evident that this great loss is the work of incendiaries ; the fire having 
been applied in the cellar at the northeast corner of the building—but we hope 


that the collection will again be gathered into order and beauty. 


Music. 
ROSSINI.* 


** Princeps et Rez” 
Our intention is to present to our readers Portraits of the most illustrious 


musicians of our time ; and the present juncture seems to us the most proper 


with the balls” as already described, and before he can disentangle himself,| 2 
the Goucho rushes upon him and ties all his legs firmly together. He then) |for that purpose. Since the arrival at New York of the “ Opera Frangais, 
takes the saddle off his own horse and puts it on the wild-horse as he lies on the! all the dz/et/anti, all the real lovers of Music, seein to have been possessed with 
ground, and lashes it on firmly by means of a very strong and broad belt or|'y species of musical fever. We hope, therefore, that they will receive with 
ceinture of raw-hide which passes entirely around the horse and over the sad-||r.y 07 and indulgence these humble effusions of an enthusiastic amateur We 
dis. In place of a bridle bo uses ngthvog but a strong cord of hide which he) commence with Rossini, not because every ope hastens to see the * Guillaume 
forces into the horse's mouth and secures it there by tying it arvund the under) 
jaw. This is done to preserve the horse's mouth for if the iron bits were used,|, Fell” at the Park Theatre, but in compliance with that excellent proverb,— 
his mouth would be severely wounded in his violent struggle to regain his li-| ** A ¢out Seigneur tout honneur.” 
berty. ‘This being done he un ies the horse's legs, and a f hi en About the latter part of the eighteenth century there was at Pesaro a horn- 
his feet, he sears himeelf Giranly te the saddle, with the rowels uf bis age) player, a very poor musician but an excellent man, whose name was Giuseppe 
spurs fixed under the “ corona de b ca” or the stiff cow hide housing of the}. Goidarini 
saddle. Now commencesa contest forthe mastery. The horse, not te had @ young wile named Anna ‘sUlcarinl, modest Seconda 
constrained by a bridle in his mouth, has free use of his head, which he throws||Donna, with whom he performed in the theatres of the little Roman towns, 
into the air, rears and plunges violently Sometimes, when standing perfect-| during the season of the fairs; and when that season was at an end they both 
ly erect on his hind feet, he plunges quickly forward, darts his nose to the ireturued to their home at Pesaro, content, young, careless, never thinking either 


round, aud kicks his heels so high in the air as to stand equally erect on his|)_ ~aee" 15a ; 
ore feet ; and after using every etlurt to dislodge his rider he either throws! |°f the future or of fame. Nevertheless twenty years afterwards their name 
himself flat on the ground and rolls with him, or sets off to run at full speed | 50 obscure became one of the most illustrious of their age. 


butiog madly a: his rider's feet, until he is entirely exhausted by his violeutex || It was on the 29th February, 1792, that Joacchino Rossini was born, His in- 


ercise. During the whole time the Gouchy m:intains the most imperturbable| fancy was happy and erratic. When but twelve years of age, it was perceived 


coolness, never losing his temper, never spuring the horse or puuishing him 
in any other manner. I think it impracticable for any rider to remain on the 
back of the wild horse until he is subdued, without the aid of the large spurs 
to sustain himself. 
New York, June 18, 1845. 
DESTRUCTION OF THE ACAVEMY OF FINE ARTS, IN 
PHILADELPHIA. 


by his parents that he had an excellent voice, and the child was immediately 
taken to Bologna, where Professor Angelo Tesei gave him lessons and very 
‘soon made him a fine si ger. Joacchino was principal chorist of a travelling 
‘company when the change of his voice began to declare itself. He returned 
ito Bulogna, (1807), was received into the Lyceum of that city, and studied 
composition under the learned Professor Stanislaus Mattei. The young Ros- 


The destruction of the collection of paintings in the building known in Phi- 
ladelphia as the Academy of Fine Arts, is a most disastrous circumstance 
The labor of forty years was thus swept away in as many minutes It seers 
te have been the work of an incendiary, and what could have induced th 
fiendish design is most extraordinary Many valuable paintings were saved, 
but the loss is irreparable, as it includes some of the best paintings in the Union 
The U 8. Gazette gives an account of the damages and escapes, from which 
we take the following particulars :— 

The greatest loss experienced is in the entire destruction of Murillo's paint 


ing of the Roman daughter nourishing her father, conde:nned to be starved to), 


death in the Tullian prison. 

West's great painting of *‘ Death on the Pale Horse,”’ was cut from its frame 
in great haste, and has in consequence suffered considerably. The worst 
damage is a rent which passes through the body of the dead child in the lower 
part of the foreground ; but as no piece of the canvas has been torn out, and 
none others of the figures are defaced or injured, the damage is reparable. 

Washington Alston's Dead man raised to Life,”” one of the finest of Ame- 
rican paintings, is entirely safe, with the exception of some slight marks down 
the middle. It can easily be renovated. 

Hayvon's * Christ Entering ino Jerusalem,” is safe and but little injured 

Neagle’s full length portrait of Henry Clay is uninjured, with the exception 
of a slight dent in the canvas. | 

The magnificent group of the * Centaurs and Lapithe,” by J. Lough, es- 
caped with but little damage 
idea of its removal. 

Sally's “ Queen Victoria,” and Charles R. Leslie's “‘ Murder of Rutland by 
Clifford,” are entirely unscathed. 

following, together with the above, is a list of the paintings destroyed 
or hurt :— 

Adam and Eve, the Temptation, by Carlo Lotti.—Injured. 

at Cana—changing water into wine—by au unknown painter.— 
ajured. 
The Judgment of Silenus —Injured. 

The Adoration, said to be by Rubens. —Injured. 

In the Director's room, which suffered most, the following valuable paintings 
suffered. Jt is supposed that those marked lost, have been burned up. 

Titian'’s Mistress, copy, by unknown hand, (private property) destroyed. 

Portrait of Columbus, copy, lost. 

Lucrece, after Guido, lost. 

Portrait of a Lady, by H. Inman, a beautifully finished painting, destroyed. 

Stuart's fuil length of Gen. Washington, an original, was taken sately ou | 
of the frame and carried into the street, where, by careless handling, the stretrh | 
ing frame was broken, and the canvas was so crushed that the painting was, 
broken in several places, causing great injury. 

Portrait of Prof. Dugald Stewart, of Edinburgh, painted by Sir H. Raeburn, 
much valued, lost. 

St. Francis, by Guido, destroyed. 

Madonna and Child—destroyed. 

Portrait of William Penn, by Waugh, after the original picture in the Penu 
family, by Sir Godfrey Kneller.— Destroyed. 

St. Jerome, by Murillo.—Lost. 

Shipwreck, by Salvator Rosa.—Destroyed. 

The antique statue gallery on the North side of the building was entirely 


Its great size and ponderous weight forbade any || 


isini was indued with an extraordinary facility, and he cared little for the rules 


|\of counterpoint, double, canon, fugue, or other difficulties of musical science, 
‘ 
| aud he made his first appearance as a composer on the 11th August, 1808, by 


Cantata called * I] pianto d'armonia.”’ 


This original education, received at 
‘Bologna, explains perhaps, the reason why the illustrious Maestro makes that 
\city his favorite retreat. A chief of Orchestra at 16 years of age, Rossini ac- 
‘quired by labour and practical studies of instrumentation the science which 
'was hitherto so much needed. 

| Being pressed to write for the theatre, he made his debut in that department 
lof composition at 18 years of age by * La Cambiale di Matrimonio,” followed 
presently afterwards by five or six other Operas, of which seVeral were already 
worthy of notice. At Jength in 1813, when hardly 21 years of age, Rossini 
|gave his **Tancredi’ to the theatre Della Fenice at Venice. This opera 
caused an immense sensation, and the Composer became not only the idol of 
‘the public, but the most féted, the most caressed, the most admired of the hand- 
somest and most noble ladies of Italy. Young, thoughtless, witty, devoted, 
Rossini accepted ail their dinners, repaid all the admiration of the ladies, gave 
full vent to pleasure and gratification, and composed in the midst of enjoyments 
L? Italiana in Algieri,” and Il Turco in Italia.” 

Being attracted to Naples by the enterpriser, Barbaja, who treated unwor 
thily the genius of the Maestro, Rossini remained in that city from 1815 ti!l 
1822. and gave there eigit operas, of which we shall name only the * Otello,” 
‘in 1816, ‘* Armida,’’ (1817), ‘ Mose in Egitto,” (1818), ‘* Maometto Secon- 
do,” (1820). . Not satisfied to write for Nap'es the indefatigable composer gave 
jalso “Ii Barbiere di Siviglie,” played at Rome in 1816, * La Cenerentola,” 
iplayed also at Rome, in 1817, * La Gazza Ladra,” which dates also in 
|1817, and was performed at Milan at the theatre of La Scala. We say 
‘nothing of several other operas written ‘‘currente calamo,” and which cer- 
tainly do not add to his glory. It is nevertheless certain that never mu- 
sician had given such example of prodigious fecundity, of more bappy 
inspiration, or of such variety of idea. Certainly Rossini had already merited 
the cognomen of “the Voltaire of Music,’’ which has since been go often and 
js0 justly bestowed upon him. 

| His engagement with Barbaja at an end, rich in glory, but poor in crowns, 
Rossini married in 1822 the celebrated cantatrice Colbrand, who brought him 
a magnificent fortune ; he gave at Venice “ La Semiramide” in 1823, passed 
ithe Summer season in London, where he gained £10,000 sterling in five months, 
and then went to settle in Paris, where he obtained the direction of the Italian 
\thea're. Being now rich, and as idle as Figaro, he allowed himself to be en- 
\treated a long while before he wrote anything for France ; in 1826, however, 
ihe wrote ‘Il Viaggio a Rheims,” an opera of circumstance, being for the oc- 
jcasion of the coronation of King Charles X. In 1827 he retouched the ‘* Mao- 


* Persons who would srupy the life of Rossini, should consult M. de Stendhal’s “ Life 
of Rossini,” and the “ Biographie universelle des Musiciens,” by Fetis. 


>. 
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metto Secondo,” of which he made “ Le Siege de Corinto,” and likewise the||perseded the Roman missal in Spain. The pope's legate and Caroline, Queen 
“ Mose in Egitto,” which afterwards obtained most triumphant success. ‘|of Castile, were desirous of restoring it. The nobility, the people, and even a 


. imajority of the clergy, warmly supported their own established ritual ; and, af- 
In 1828 appeared “Il Conte Ory,” a spirited, lively, and laughable piece, in Iter some struggles, a day was appointed to decide on the merits of the rival 


which Madame Damoreau and Adolphe Nourrit vied in mischief, coquetry, aud missals. ‘This was to be done by the trial of combat. Two knights contended 
fire. This opera, the child of a sceptical mind, has been and long will be po | in the presence of a vast assembly, and the Gothic champion prevailed. The 
pular in France, but it is not generally known that three or four morgeaux of |Court, dissatisfied with the result, subjected the missals to a second proof and 


‘4 Viaoai ‘which they were to sustain in their own substances—the trial by fire. Again 
this —. have been talon Som the’ ** Viaggio de Rheims. M. Scribe in the ithe Gothic missal triumphed, escaping unhurt in the flames in which his rival 
transposition of the words has given prouf of much skill. 


we _||was consumed. The triumph now seemed complete, when it was discovered 

But the greatest, the most sublime effort of Rossini, his real chef d'euvre, is \that the ashes of the Roman missal bad curled to the top of the flames, and 
«“ Guillaume Tell,” given in August, 1829, with the following powerful cast, leaped out ofthem. By this miracle the scales were turned ; or, at all evenis, 
viz, Mdme. Damoreau (Mathilde), Adolphe Nourrit (Arnold), Le Vasseur ithe victory of the Gothic missal sufficien'ly impeached to allow the establish- 


sania bial a . iment of both missals, whereby the papal object was gained : forthe Roman 
(Walter), Dabadie (William Tell), and Lafond, &c. &c. ‘Two words on this||7,; 641 once introduced, was soon made to work out the other ; and the Span- 


colossal work, written in a different style from the other works of Rossini, and liards by this worthy process thus lost the inestimable benefit of having the ser- 
without doubt the most perfect musica! drama of our age. Jn his Italian Operas, |vice performed in their native tongue. Edinburgh Review. 

The Maestro has only exhibited himself a light writer, with sparkling wit,; Pyttosopuy or Toys.—Give a child a shut box, and it will probably ex- 
pleasant narrative, elegant and touching poetry, a terrible and passionate lover, jamine it all round, and in a very shor: time toss it away. The signt gratified 


even to fury, always a musician of the first order and of a great power of fancy ; for a little ; but a change of image was desired, and this was the most obvious 
but all these operas, 80 comic, so true, so sweet, and sometimes s0 beautifully||"method of procuring a change. By this act the child brings up the conscious- 
ness of exertion ; and the sight of a” moving thing reproduces former images 


dramatic, were yet of the same family ;—all were remarkable for the same) of nocion and activity. Show it that the box opens, and it resumes the study 


qualities, but also with the same kind of faults. Now, in the “Guillaume jof it—shuts it itself, opens it again, thus reverting from image to image, and 
Tell” it is no more the same “ faire,” no more the same * brio ;”’ the musi-|jdelighting in the transformation as the work of its own hands. It will now 


ciaa no longer laughs at the public, at himself, or at his own science ; he 
seems to be possessed by a prophetic or sublime inspiration, he is the prince ot 
the modern lyric drama. What richness, what variety, what elevation of ideas ! 
What abundance, what magic in the effects of his magnificent combinations ! 
What a second act! Fine choruses, and net one which is not original, admi- 
rable, absorbing! And the trio! For my own part I cannot hear it without 
being deeply affected, without feeling by turns touched even to tears and then 
carried away by the desire of a great vengeance, and by a complete warlike 
ardour ;—I know not a trio more perfect than this, nor one to which I have such 
a desire to listen. But why speak of thistrio in particular? Al! is fine, new, 
original, powerful, admirable, or marvellous in this wonderful score,—all—from 
the opening barcarolle of Rhodolph in the first act to the irresistible ‘ suivez 
mois,” in the last part of this chef d'auvre ;—and although this master-piece 
did not succeed at first, it was a real shame to Parisian taste ; but since Duprez 
they have shewn so much regret for their hasty jadgment and their gross mis- 
take, that they may now be forgiven. 

Rossini, furious at the disappointment, continued to reside in Paris till the, 
year 1837, but he contented himself with fortunate speculations on the Ex-| 
change, and steadfastly refused to write anything new. Since 1837 he hze 
returned to his country, and has only made short visits to France. He resides 
at present at Bologna, attacked by scepticism, spleen, and by a cruel malady 
of which the cure is very uncertain. He writes no more music, he even will 
not allow a pianoforte to be opened in his presence, and speaks of his own 
glories more carelessly than ever. He is considered a miser, and continually 
eccupied with speculations. There is at once exaggeration and truth in these 
opinions which are now become popular. In each case his avarice is made 
perceptible by charming and witty expressions. ‘There was a proposal to erect 
a statue of him in marble upon a particular spot in Bologna. ‘ How much 
will it cost you?” said he one day to one of his enthusiastic friends. “ At) 
least 25,000 francs, dearest Master.” ‘ Ah,” replied Rossini, ‘‘! will tell 
you what you shall do; give me the 25,000 francs, and on grand festival days’ 
I will place myself on the pedestal; and instead of an imperfect statue you 
will have a Rossini who wiil really look like himself.” 


||be long ere it resort to the extreme step of throwing it away, and seeking it 
||back to throw it away again. From this and all other observations on child- 
jhood, we can see thata toy, which has nothing moveable or changeable about 
lit, is a very imperfect thing ; it has little source of thovght in it With a 
finely finished ornamental toy —an effigy of a man, a dog, or bird, a child will 
\jnot lose much time ere it treat it as it would a stick, or a spoon, or anold 
||canister, viz. beat the table with it to produce melody and the ideas of life and 
motion, and self-exertion—toss it away—or apply it to its mouth to restore 
ipart of the pleasure of sucking the breast. [tis a very common error to con- 
found toys with ornamants ia amusing children. We hear a nurse, on holding 
jup a pretty bauble to an infant, exclaiming, “ See such a pretty thing,”’ as if 
||the child's capacity of enjoyment as yet contained nothing but a love of dazzle. 
|{t is common, too, to present to the eye what is not given into the hand, a very 
\thankless indulgence’ The sense of beauty and of nice imitation are of late 
growth. What childhood needs is copiousness of images, resembling, and fit 
ifor restoring those broad palpable ideas which it has been able to gain—to 
|keep the faculty of identification and recovery of the past working all the day 
long It is thus preparing itself for the highest operations of intellect in ma- 
jture life. By indulging it in noises and rapid motions of all kinds, we are, 
‘besides breeding happiness, cultivating ideas of activity, bustle, and life, which 
a the foundation of the habits of the smart, active workman or man of busi- 
iness, the animated, rapid, vehement orator, or the stake-all enthusiast. 
| Westmivster Review. 
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DEATH OF GENERAL JACKSON. 
The intelligence of the death of General Jackson reached the President of 


\\the United States by Express on Sunday evening. ‘The following Circular to 


the several Departments was issved the next day : 


Andrew Jackson is no more? He departed this life on Sunday, the eighth in- 
stant, full of days and full of honors. His country deplores his loss, and will 
jever cherish his memory. While a nation mourns, it is proper that business 


|'should be suspended, at least for one day, in the Executive Departments, as a 


All the world is aware of the immense sensation produced about fuur years’ |tribute of respect to the illustrious dead. 
ago, by the publication of a “ Stabat Mater,” written in 1832. We have al. |! accordingly direct that the Department of State, the Treasury, War, the 


ready spoken of three canticles executed last winter at the French concerts. 


Yet although much has been said and written that Rossini had definitively re-| 


nounced the theatre, and that henceforth he would write only sacred music, we 
have the full conviction that religious music is not natural to him, and that new 


\Navy, the Post Office, the Office of the Attorney-General, and the Executive 
Mansion, be instantly put into mourning, and that they be closed during the 


whole day to morrow. 
Washington City, June 16, 1845. JAMES K POLK. 


The President was informed of this event by the following letter from Gen. 


compositions may yet be given to the public during his life, or de left after his |Houston :— 


death, which will be fine and grand operas, worthy to be ranked with the * Bar- 
biere,” the ** Semiramide,” and the ‘* Guillaume Tell.” 
In conclusion we shall add that much has been said of an Opera called 
“ Jeanne d’Arc ;”” now we know—not from Rossini himself, but from one of 
his intimate friends—that he has neither composed, nor even begun to sketch 
@ut an opera bearing that title. G. C. 


Ancient Triats sy Compat,—One of the earliest English trials by com- 
bat, of which we have any record, is that of the Count d’Eu, who, accused by| 
Godefroi Baynard of a conspiracy against William Rufus, was allowed a field 
at Salisbury ; where, in the presence of the king and his court, having been 
defeated, he was, by his order, cruelly mutilated, his eyes put out, and his} 
esquire whipped and hanged.—A more romantic instance is recorded of a} 
Count of Modena, who, imitating the continence, met (from Maria of Arragon,| 
the Emperor Otho's wife) the treatment of the Jewish Patriarch. It was in! 
vain that he protested his innocence ; all that he was allowed was a fie!d,) 
where he was conquered and beheaded. His wife, uothing daunted, laid his! 
bleeding head at the feet of the emperor, demanding vengeance. “ Of whom!’ | 
replied the emperor. ‘ Of you, Cesar,” she replied “* who have sanctioned an 
iniquity, as I am ready to prove the innocence of my husband by the ordea! 
of fire.” A brazier of red hot iron decided the case ; for seizing it without! 
fear and without injury, she again demanded of the emperor his own head for! 
having put todeath an innocent maw. The chronicle adds, that the emperor, 
demurring to this proposal, graciously compromised the matter by ordering his 
own wife to be burned alive, and which was accordingly executed at Modena, 
A.D. 998.—But perhaps the most singalar occurrence of the kind took place’ 
at Toledo, under the Pontificate of Gregory the Great, and in furtherance of 
his ambitious projects. We take the abridged aceount from Dr. Waddington's 


Hermitage, June 8, 1845, 
12 o'clock, night. 

My Dear Sir: In deep sorrow I address you this hasty note. At 6 o'clock 
this evening Gen. Jackson departed this life. He retained his faculties to the 
last hour. [ lament that I was denied the satisfaction of seeing him in his last 
‘moments. | was unfortunately delayed in ascending the Mississippi, so that [ 
jdid not reach Nashville till half past six this evening. | immediately procured 
|a conveyance, and came on with my family—having understood that the Gen- 
leral’s health was exceeding precarious, and being anxious to administer, if I 
lcould some comfort in the closing scene of his eventful life. On my way, a 


\|few miles from the city, I met the family physician, who informed me that the 


General was no more. 

About three hours before his departure he conversed for some time with his 
family, and took an affectionate leave of them, as also of his domestics. His 
physician represents the scene as most affecting ; and remarks that he departed 
with perfect serenity of mind, and with full faih in the promises of salvation 
through a Redeemer. 

I have seen the corse since my arrival. The visage is much as it was in 
life. 

The fureral will take place on Tuesday next, at 11 o'clock, A. M. A nation 
will feel this loss, as a nation has received the fruits of his toils during the last 
years of his life. Very truly; your friend, 


SAM. HOUSTON, 

His Excellency James K. Polk, &c. &c. 

The decease of the venerable Ex-President, is, of course, the cause of ex- 
treme emotion not only throughout every section of the Union but in every 
part of the civilized world. Many there are who look upon him chiefly in the 
light of a founder of a peculiar national policy, and they will consider this mor- 


excellent “History of the Church.” It seems the Gothic had gradually su- 


tal event in a manner accordant with theis feelings towards the policy itse f. 
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Many there are who view him chiefly as a courageous and successful military 
leader, and will consider their country as bereaved through the loss of a brave 
and talented soldier. Many there are who setting the questions of politics and 
arms altogether aside, will contemplate his life considered as that of a citizen, 
and will look rather to the character of his motives than to their effects. All, 
however, who speak of hin just now, do so in tones of respect and peace, 
which distinctly convey the impression that General Jackson wasa man fa) 
beyond the common, in heart and hand. 

We perceive by the daily journals of this city that a public solemnity, civil 
and military, is to take place here on Tuesday next, in honour of the memo 
ry of one who has been distinguished in war, and placed in the highest public 
position at the disposal of the nation. The stores also will be closed, and the 
banners will be half-mast high, and in mourning. 

By the Mail Steamer Caledonia we received yesterday our English files tc 
the 4th inst., inclusive ; the details are of an interesting and exciting nature. 

The Maynooth bill has been passed in the House of Commons by a majority 


wearying the eyes, it makes a charming landscape, in which the structure is 
-ertainly the most prominent figure, but which has all the advantages of abun. 
lant foliage,a spacious avenue with groups of figures, riding and on foot, in 
excellent perspective, giving li‘e to the scene, and completely subduing the 
therwise stiff formality of a large public building. 

Mr. Jones deserves the warmest praise for the manner in whieh he has at- 
tended to all the details, not considering the meanest of them as unworthy of 
closest notice. The title at the foot is neat and chaste, and it is ornamented 
vith a small medallion portrait of the head of Washington. We understand 
that it is Mr. Jones’ intention to sell copies of this engraving at a dollar each, 
or prints, and two dollars each for proofs on India Paper. 


Mr. Pirsson's Pianorortres —It is no uncommon thing for manufacturers 
to desire a notice of their wares, but it is uncommon for a purchaser to make 
such arequest This is the case at present however, and we most readily com- 
ply with it; the rather that we not long ago had the pleasure to visit his es. 
ablishment, and we know, from experience, the excellence of the instruments 


that come from thence. 
Park Turatre.—Frenca Opera.—As we announced in oor last, the first 


of 133, and was brought into the Lords without delay under the guardianshi; night of the French Opera took place on Monday with Rossini’s Guillaume 


and protection of the Duke of Wellington. “His Grace has the notion of carry 
ing it through the upper house with a coup de main, for he moved the second 
reading of the bill on the 2d inst. Some people cry out upon this as outraging 
the feelings of numerous petitioners, but the Duke is right ; the question has 


Tell. Our readers will find in our biographical sketch of the sublime maestro, 
n another part of ourcolumns, what is our admiration for this best of Rossini’s 
compositions. We must now speak more specially about its performance, 
The overture was beautifully given and enthusiastically received, and if all the 


been an exciting one, the opinions of the nation out of doors are all well as |/,core had been as familiar to every ear as the symphony, no doubt the success 


eertained, and the sooner the question is disposed of, finally, the better, for i! 
may be well supposed that the Peers have made their minds up, and debate 


vould have been greater than it was. But it must be confessed that Rossini's 
wonderful effort cannot be enjoyed nor appreciated at once Ali musicians, well 


will be little more than a formality, except that speeches are a sort of public rcquainted with this magnificent music, seemed delighted, whilst a portion of 


pledges. 
The Queen's natal day has been celebrated in England with the usual re 


joicings. We are glad to perceive that her Majesty and the Royal Progeny 
still continue to enjoy excellent health With respect to the Royal movement: 
during the Summer there will probably be some alterations, as we perceive it is 


definitively settled that the Queen will not visit Ireland this year. 


the audience looked surprised, uncertain, and un plu gauche at this uninterrup- 
tion of chorusses, abrupt melodies, and musical beauties of a new order on this 
side of the Atlantic, it is happily remarkable, however that the pieces of éli/e 
were well understood and warmly applauded. We shall only notice the duo 
of Arnold and ‘W. Tell, the duo, trio, and the sublime finale of the 2d. act, the 
prayer of W. Tell, and the last piece of Arnold.—The prima donna, Mdme. 


In replying to an address from the Corporation of Dublin to her Majesty, the||Casini wants more firmness and self possession, her voice is not strong. but of a 
Queen made use of the following emphatic expression, ‘‘ Whenever I may be||sweet, and sympathetic nature ; her style is good and her vocalisation easy and 


enabled to receive the promised welcome, I shall rely with confidence on the loy 
alty and affection of my faithful subjects.” 


Ireland is again in commotion ; the Roman Catholic Bishops are decidedly 


opposed to the Lay College foundations ; Young Ireland is for them, O’Connel 
sides with the Bishops, and his sanction is a fiat with the Repealers. And the 
Bisheps are right guoad Romanism in Ireland, for those foundations would gra 
dually sap the power of the Roman Hierarchy. Sir James Grahain, we un 


derstand, expresses his determination to press the bill for that purpose to it 


third reading. 


Cotton has been in a falling state of late, not from any decrease in the de- 
mand for that article, but on account of the continued reports concerning the 


anticipated great crop this year. The American provision market is in a cheer 


ful condition ; the curers here have improved in the process, and Beef, Pork. 


Cheese, and Lard, are selling at good prices in the English market. 


The English have entirely laid aside all anticipations of unpleasant relations 
between them and America, upon the Oregon question. Indeed there neve: 
eould have been any such but from the impertivent—perhaps selfish —fears oi 
alarmists. The news by the Hibernia was received in England with unmixed 


satisfaction, and the Government Stocks immediately rose | per cent. 


The attempt to get up another Monster Meeting in Ireland seems to have 
been a failure ; but the fact is that there is no longer a unity of purpose about 
the Repealers, factions and schisms are numerous, and the whole affair is be- 


coming a rope of sand. 
Don Carlos has abdicated in favor of his son. This movement, it is thought 


will tend to facilitate the restoration of tranquillity in Spain, at least as far as 
the question of succession goes. If the young prince, now, were but married 
to his cousin, the sovereign in possession, Spain might yet be raised from the 


dust, and gradually become what she once was,—great among the nations. 


There is at present a considerable stir concerning the frequently mooted ques- 
tion of a ship canal or other mode of transit between the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans, at the great American Isthmus. A gentleman officially accredited from 
the Mexican government is in London, and it is not improbable that something 


may now be done. 


rich as svon as she feels confident in herself. Arnaud the Ist tenor, is an ex- 
-ellent musician, whose voice has power anda rich compass though much o 
it is in falsetto. Garry (W. Tell) is a young and handsome man and would be 
very good, ifhe had a little more energy. The Ist basso, Douvry, has a rich 
juality, but he is rather slow in time, at least he was so on Monday last. Every 
me must be aware that singers of real merit cannot be judged after a single 
hearing ; but thereis but one opinion in the beauty and perfection of the 
choruses and instrumentation. It cannot be otherwise with the talented and 
truly unique Eugene Prevost, the best leader we have ever met with in Ame- 
rica, 

On Wednesday Guillaume Tell was unavoidably postponed, on account of 
the indisposition of Mdme. Casini, and Mdme. Ceuriot. “ Louise,” a vaudeville 
nthe old manner of Scribe, was very well played by Mdmes. Mathieu and 
Maria, and Messrs Mathieu and Montassier. But the gem of the evening was 
Les premieres armes de Richelicu,” a witty listle comedy ,rather leste,but amus- 
ing in the extreme, Mdme. Ceeuriot was capital in the part of the young Duke, 
ind her singing was true, expressive, and delightful. She was enthusiastically 
tpplauded by a select and pretty nemerovs house. Mlle. Maria wes also very 
rood indeed, and quite successful. 

Last night “ Les Diamants de la Couronne” was given for the reappearance 
of Mile. Calvé. It was a bumper no doubt. 

On Monday will be performed for the first time ‘La Favorite,” music by Don - 
izetti. We do not hesitate to proclaim that this opera wil! create a furore. 
Donizetti understands admirably well the arrangement of vocal parts and there 
are beautiful melodies in this score, which will be sung by the élite of the com- 
pany. —* Guillaume Tell,” “les Diamants™ and “La Favorite” will be the operas 
ziven in the course of next week. ‘‘La Juive” is already in preparation. We 
nardly think it would be fair to judge of the talents of the artists, by what has 
yet been heard, it is more than probable that the artists were still very much 
fatigued after their journey, and that they will soon take a complete revanche. 


The Drama. 


Park Tueatre.—As we remarked last week, Mr. Crisp took his benefit on 


The English journals bring accounts of the annual surprise by which Sports-||Friday evening, upon which occasion he was so fortunate as to present a most 
men are overtaken at Epsom. How seldom does the favourite prove to be the|/attractive feature in his bill, that namely, of Mrs. Mowatt, whose comedy of 
winner, and how frequently does the prize devolve to the least prized animal of||* Fashion’”’ has caused so much sensation. This lady made her debat as Pau- 
the race. ‘The Merry Monarch,” that was “no where’ at the betting, has||iine in “* The Lady of Lyons,”’ and a most triumphant one it was. From be- 
won “The Derby,” and it is said that at Jeast half a million sterling has|/ginning to end it was a series of correct reading, chaste delivery, and correct— 
changed hands. ‘“ The Oaks” was won by the Duke of Richmond's * Re-||though certainly somewhat overstrained—action. Mrs Mowatt’s voice lacks 


fraction. 


vower, but she very skilfully rallied her forces for the emergencies of her dia- 


Something is amiss between France and Morocco ; his Moorish Majesty is}|!ogue, and we are bound to observe that we never saw a “ first appearance on 
complaining of bad faith, and is refusing to ratify the treaty; and it appears||any stage” that possessed so few of the faults of the uninitiated. We might 
also that France concedes the fact that General Delarue has not acted fairly in||point to many scenes in which her fine acting was conspicuous, but shall con- 


the matter. 


fine ourselves to two, in which she displayed a happy originality of expressing 
emotion. The first is the scene of reproach in the cottage of Melnotte, in the 


Tue Cariro. at Wasutncton.—Mr. Alfred Jones, whose engravings of||third act; the expression of contending feelings and passions in a young and 
‘“* Nooning,” and ‘* Sparking’ for the Art Union of this city have done much||ardent mind is put forth by a sort of hysterical force, the quickly changing 
high and deserved credit to his burin, has just finished a beautifully —— emotions, as if one drove out another, were vividly, naturally, and forcefully 


engraving in line of The Capitol at Washington, the field of the picture itsel 


given ; it was as if the actors were altogether lost in the genuine subject of 


being about 16—12 inches, and so judiciously disposed as to its accessories||all those powerful emotions, and as if the real genuine Pauline Deschappelles 
that instead of being a mere building with ao infinite number of straight lin 


were before us. The other was an exquisitely touching incident in the last act, 
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where she humbies herself to kneel at the feet of her persecutor, beseeching| Cricketers’ Chronicle. 
him to withdraw his claims to her hand. Finding him hesitate, she slowly rises) — 
and half ventures to look up towards his face, as if she would endeavour to|| This Match between two parties, Members of St. George’s Cricket Club of 
read his intentions, when the appalling refusal meets her ears. It was an ex | New York, excluding all who played in the Match reported by us last week, 
quisite piece of acting. * hae |\was played on Wednesday last, on the Cricket ground of the Club. It was 

previously resolved to choose sides out of the first 22 members so circumstanced, 

in fe if! 

of her . Of enuree sho was called cut, and being ted forward by) (tbat should appear on the ground. Much of a fine lost by 
Mr Crisp, whole parterres of flowers, bouquets, wreaths, and o:her compliments) /“TT@>gement for at 10:45 4 ™., there were only 19 eligible members present ; 
were showered upon her to her great embarrassment. Nor did the temult subside} but at length two nines were chosen, asd the odd man (Mr. Marshall) batted 
until Mr. Crisp come forward again to receive his share of the compliments} /on both sides. At 11:16 a.m. play was called, and it was the general opinion 
of the evening, when we learut from his mouth that the lady had been prepar-| hat the party first put to the bat was the stronge: side. How frequently are 
od by \|such anticipations mistaken ones! but it was not the case in th’s instance, for 


Crisp played Claude Melnotte well—very well—notwithstanding the pecu || . 
liarity ed gait, and the harshness of his voice. He is evidently an actor| the event proved that the sides were not as well matched as could have been. 


of good education, fine judgement, and gentlemanly ‘habits. He threw much||However the first innings of the leading party considerably cooled the judg- 


delicate feeling into the part, and although he may possibly suffer a little in’ ment pronounced in advance, but the second, of the same party, bought up the 
the comparison with the masters of this class uf character, his performance of), /,e415 most handsomely. Whilst the first innings of the second party were un. 
it stamps him an artist of no ordinary calibre. But there was one character in! ontunatel 

the piece which we will venture to assert was never better played anywhere or ¥ not supported by their fa gs. 

by any other artiste than at the Park Theatre on this occasion : this was the)| The first innings were played in 1h. 18 m., in the course of which 115 balls 
Madame Deschappeiles, and need we add that the representative was Mrs Ver-| were given and a score of 62 was made. The bowling of Messrs Spawforth 
non? - : land J. Taylor was excellent, and elicited deserved applause. An excellent 
The house closed its season on Saturday night. | Cricketer (Parker,) was put out early in the game, and without a run, by a re- 
Nisto's Garpen.—A new actor has made his appearance here. Mr. Ro-|| narkably fine catch made by the bowler, Spawforth, who fell prone just as he 


berts, from the London Theatres made his bow on Monday evening as Don) reached the ball, but he very cleverly saved it. Slater, also a hard hitter, was 


Cesar de Bazan. It was possibly unfortunate for him that the character had’ iwell caught by,Marshall at the middle wicket, and Marsball himself (the batter 
been lately so excellently represented by Walcott at the Olympic, and by Crisp lon both sides,) was handsomely caught at mid-wicket by Garvin, who is almost 


atthe Park, Theatres, for persons are unconsciously apt to draw comparisons-|', pew cricketer. In this inning Corning made a three hit, and Ashley two 
which are hardly fair to the latest competitor unless he be of extraordinarily|! A ‘ , 
high qualifications. Now, though we do uot consider Mr. Roberts to be equal to’ 
either of the other, he is by no means deficient in either the spirit or the grace|| The second innings commenced at 12. 50 and occupied 1 h. 37 m., in which 
necessary for the due performance of Don Cesar, and his tones also are good, time 168 balls were given, and a score of 83 was made. The bowlers were 
of is to those have been rather numerous at this inning, consisting of Messrs. Bradbury, Winterbottom, 
used at the other houses; the melo-dramatic efiect was injured throu the) | xx, . a ; 
absence of the glee and the unloading of the Arquebusses by Mr ag end wicket down, and got 
Roberts we perceive cannot sing, and there is nearly an entire change in the ''? such batting that it was thought he would bring his bat out, but Winter- 
music from that which we have formerly heard. The present music however /bottom who can bowl well, though not uniformly so, found his stumps. Spaw- 
is very pleasing, and the dancing of the Tarantella at the opening is a pleasant’ forth also, who is an excellent cricketer was put out by a slow, rolling ball, pur- 
initiative to the whole drama. , ‘|posely given by Waller; the striker was just able to touch it, when it rose, 
The Acrobats” are four remarkable agile, graceful, and strong men. | d fell the Th ties brok 
Their performances thus far have been those of the Gymnasium, and their “2° '¢ prettily into the hands of Ambree, at the short ship. + Ponape 
strength is much greater than their developement of muscle would indicate. joff playing this inning, for the important purpose of dining, which occupied 55 
Some of their performances are such as would be painful to look upon, were it) minutes, so that the inning was not completed till 3.22 P.M. In this inning 


not that they go through them with such apparent ease, and with smiling coun || 'aylor made a 4, and a 3, and Spawforth a 3. a? 
tenances. The supposed weakened party went in again at 3-47 p.m. and remained in Ih. 


— in which 129 balls were given, and a score was made of 92. Taylor and 
: : ||Spawforth again bowled throughout the whole inning, except one over by Gar- 
Literarp Notices. ‘lvin. Parker was caught by his bowler (Taylor) very neatly, and Ashley was 
Harrer’s Intuminatep Suaxsreare.—No. 55 and 56.—The successive! |cavght at the mid-wicket by Garvin. The batting of Corning was excellent and 


ly admired, and Slater and Ashley also did good service. In this innin 
issues of this beautiful edition of the great Poet, increase in spirit and excel-| 
lence; the present number contains some exquisite gems of Art. Who would Parker made a 3, Slater two threes, Corning a4 anda 3, and Ashley two 


threes. 
net possess 90 Tare and yet co cheap s work. At 5-30 the last inning was commenced, it was completed in 56 minutes, 


Excyctorap1a or Domestic Economy.—No. 5.—Harpers.—The publish-|\jyring which 86 balls were given and the score amounted to 49. ‘The bowling 
ers have issued this important work for families at so low a price that all may jof Winterbottom and Parker was good, and the fielding very fair. Spawforth 
avail themselves of its great advanteges ; and assuredly all should, for it has’ /made the largest score in this inning, and it was by one run at a time except his 
the highest claim to their preference. ‘last which was a 2. There was only 3hit which was by Taylor, and the last 

Tue Farmers’ ann Eascrants' Hann Boox. By Josiah T. Marohalt.|wicket went down, wi h a deficiency on the part of the latest batters of 25 runs 

This may be considered a failry matched and a well sustained contest ; it was 


is on such a variety of subjects and throughout is eo clear and perspicuous j/i¢ on The following is the score, which we have named after the respective 
importance because it so deeply concerns the welfare of the numerous thou- lleaders ; 
| 


sands who annually land upon these shores, and whose prosperity must of | , : 
course include to a great extent that of the country itself into which they have’ | WALLER'S PARTY. 
come tofind an abode. The book gives ample and excellent directions about | 


FIRST INNINGS. SECOND INNINGS, 


aud their diseases and cures, a medical code for emigrants who may not be) Parker b. Tavlor 8 
able to get immediate advice and assistance, gardening and fruits, the curing | b. 
of provisions, the constitution of the U. S., and a view of the pre-emption laws.|| Sprawforth 
In short this is a book of which every industrious emigrant should be | Marshall Shawforth 
and which emigration societies would do well to recommend to ail who ask of Spawforth Guy 
them advice and assistance ; it is also written by one who is highly 

|{Embree, c. Marshall,b. Taylor... 7 not out... 8 
tent to write such a book, and he has thereby done good service both to his)| Fhdiineen. et Gal 4 b. Tavier 1 
country and to the strangers who come to sojourn therein. Marshall, Garvin, b. Taylor... 9 b. Taylor. 2 

Harpers’ Intuminatep axp Bible—No. 30. The number’ 7 
before us of this fine edition of the Holy Scriptures, brings the Old Testa- 
ment to nearly the end of the book of the Prophet Jeremiah. 

Dictionary or Practica Mepicine.—Part 9.—By Chas. A. Lee, M.D | _ _ 
—New York.—Harper & Brothers. We have already spoken of this as a fit! 62 92 
book for the domestic library ; we think more and more highly of the work as! TAYLOR'S PARTY. 

1 proceeds. FIRST INNINGS. SECOND INNINGS, 

Suvecter.—By G. P. R. James —New York: Harpers.—The au-|\Crooker, b. Bradbury.......-... 6 b. Parker............ 
thor is still historical though his subject is in lower life than that of courts.'|Marsball, b. Winterbottom ..... - 5 c. Slater, b. Winterbottom .. ... - 2 
He has given a graphic and thrilling picture of life as it was 80 or 90 years||Taylor, b. Winterbottom....... oe My DENSON: ce ckswiiccsicsdd’ O 
ago, about the coasts of Kent and Sussex in England ; and he informs his'|Spawforth, c. Embree, b. Waller. 9 b. Parker................ sesee” 
readers that, if any of them should chance tv fancy some of the incidents im- |Garvin,b. Winterbottom........ 8 b. Parker........ ads site BD 
probable, they are actually true. | A. Fielder, b. riemg iy --e 8 b. Winterbottom .............. 6 

Westwarp no !—By J. A. Paulding.—New York : Harpers.—As we have, Heather, c. Embree, b. Winterbot- : 
formerly said,—the Author is too and need from us! 0 c. W. Buckley, b. Winterbottom. 1 
anything more than an intimation to the public that one of his delightful fictions| Woe b w 7 FUN 
's outin acheap and convenient form. Such is the case with “ Westward est, b. Winterbottom......... 3 b. - 3 

York : Wiley and Putnam.—These enterprising publishers are here commenc- Rend 
‘ng a new serial publication ; it is called a “ Library of American Books,” it 46 
iota ss = getting up to those ofthe “ Library of Choice Reading,” and 83 

book before us might with equal justice go into series. The writer! 
's a lively, spirited, we gather from his pages both) We are requested by the Secretary to eay that there will be special 
*musement and instruction at the same time. His account of the American||meeting of the St. George’s Cricket Club, on business of importance, on Tues- 
Settlement of Liberia will be found peculiarly interesting. day evening next, at “ Burroughs.” 
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BY J B. PYNE. 

There are characteristics which belong to light and shade, both intrinsically 
and associatively, quite apart from their more obvious uses in separating the 
different portions of a painting, and giving to the objects forming them their 
proper form relief, detail, and distance. he when and where to do this are} 
always evident, and the how extremely easy, as far as the mere imitation of; 
nature is concerned, and should not be done badly by any one; but that ar-! 
rangement of the light and shade, or rather light and dark in a work, necessary | 
to either give or augment any particular expression, demands and deserves close} 
study and the nicest discrimination, The return for such study and discrimina- 
tion is a liberal and useful one; never uncertain, but always contributing its 
quota towards excellence, equally with the other pictorial powers 

The distinction between “light and shade” and * light and dark” may at 
first sight appear a slight one; but it is, notwithstanding, a rea! and useful one ; 
light and dark being the two abstract terms, the one active and positive, the 
other passive and negative; but neither of which, at their abstract maximum, 
are incidental to our system : our Jight and shade being offsets or modifications 
only of their abstract principles, which, though they exist, never reach us in 
their primitive force. ‘Thus one colour—say blue—is darker than another —say 
red ; and darker still than yellow: but it would be improper to say that blue 


is shadier than yellow, or black more shady than white, though both one and || 


the other are darker. 

Now, though—for want of a secondary term for light, to answer the some! 
purpose that shade does for dark—we canvot say that one part of a picture| 
may be light without being Lieut ; yet another part of a picture may be readily | 
understood to be dark, without being sHADE. 

‘The light and shade—in which is involved the whole of DRAWING AND FORM, | 
added to that light and dark, which is thus latent in colour—constitutes the| 
whole range of materia! for producing expression, from the simple to the terri-| 
ble, that is discoverable by the visual organ throughout nature, or indeed that) 
visible natare can convey to our perceptions. 

The first of these (light and shade) is coincident, and it may be said coeval,| 
with form; and, pictorially speaking, cannot be separated from it: the only | 
difference being, that in nature light and shade 1s the result of, ani controlled) 
by, form; and in Art form is the result of, and is controlled by, light and shade. | 
‘This part of the art is as much a matter of easy mechanism as drawing : that 
is, that part of drawing which is the merely correctly circumscribing a certain| 
form from a given distance with a line: all higher drawing than this being IN-| 
VENTION, as Is light and dark, as contradistinet from light and shade ; and the 
proprieties of each of which may be carried so far, and arrive at so high a pitch, 
of excellence, as to only find appropriate admission to the sublimest heights o/, 
Fine Art. 

For the sake of a more easy distinction through the remainder of these es-| 
says, the term chiaroscuro will be used in the sense of light and dark, and not 
light and shade. | 

A lecturer and writer upon Art, of great popularity, says, “ Colour, and light! 
and shadow, can do little but express a mysterious sentiment.” 

If by this it be meant to deny to two powers out of but three, their intrinsic; 
and just importance, it is an extraordinary mistake, to say the least. If it be| 
intended to induce amongst the rising painters a disregard of them as separate’ 
subjects of study, it is mischievous, and dangerous to all who may be inclined, 
to hinge their faith and practice rather upon one than a number of masters. | 

The acknowledgment that to light and shade belongs a ‘ mysterious senti- | 
ment,” is something ; but it is intended to challenge for them something beyond) 
mere mystery ; aud it is hoped that their claims to a definite character may be; 
made apparent, to some degree at least, even within the circumscribed limits 
of anessay That mystery and doubt belong to darkness by itself, must be 
acknowledged ; but that mind must of itself be darkness, mystery, and doubt, 
if it may not be added error, which can attribute tu light the same characier| 
which distinguishes its sombre antagonist, or limit to * hght and shadow,” in) 
combination, the power only of expressing little more than a mysterious senti-| 
ment. 


Leaving colour out of the qnestion, light and shadow, and chiaroscuro, are} | 


capable of expressing, and really do express, all that external nature is capable 
of conveying to the painter, or the painter can convey to the spectator. 


If Nature could * do little but express a mysterious sentiment,” then would) 


it not be contended that “ light and shadow, and colour,” could do more. Na |) 


ture, on the contrary, does express infinitely more than can ever by possibility 
be imitated by the painter; yet all that can be achieved in such an imitation! 
falls within the province of * light and shadow, and colour,” to express. Draw- 
ing being nothing more (in an accomplished work or in nature) than an imagi-| 
nary boundary to form, already consummated by light and shade; and in the} 
hands of an accomplished painter, nothing more than a technical means to an) 
end, in the carrying out of which should be involved its entire suppression. | 

Independently of the ordinary light and shade which attaches to form, there! 
is another (chiaroscuro), entirely arbitrary, and in the hands of the painter, Jt 
is in this department that are found the great errors, and the great beauties and| 
proprieties. Thus, in taking one subject for illustration, Da Vinci has chosen) 
to give the head of his ** Salvator Mundi” a sombre and grand tone ; Carra-| 
vaggio, one of earth. Rubens has occasionally given to the same head a coun-' 
tenance of brass, highly illumined, with royally gorgeous shadows, avd has| 
painted it up to a high and trompet-like pitch of tone. Indeed, this unap-| 
proachable subject has been treated by different men, up to an almost unap-| 
proachable ligntness, down to the opposite degree of dark. 


Now, these treatinents, as regards chiaroscuro alone, cannot be all right ; it! 
were more easy to imagine them all wrong : and easier stil] that one of them|| 


may be nearer right than any other. 

If light have its character of cheerfulness, gaiety, and even hilarity, and. 
shade that of gloom, grandeur, and even horror,—which I think they have, quite} 
independently of association,—it substantiates a necessity, while working up to) 
high impression, for the closest discrimination, in adapting any particular pitch| 
of light or dark to any particular subject; and quite separate from, though in’ 
associateship with, what is termed natural light and shade. 

To this close and appropriate adaptation of the arbitrary chiaroscuro, and the 
negligence of it, may, to a great extent, be attributed the extraordinary suc- 
cess of some inferior subjects, and the loss of all impression to some very fine 
ones. 

The following may be considered as illustrative of the last position. 


Reynolds prided himself upon the possession of a ‘‘ Moonlight,’’ by Rubens, 


|\which could not be easily distinguished from a sunset ; and, ir, lauding the 
| genius of Rubens in adopting such a treatment for such a subject, said some 
| thing to this effect—that Rubens knew the value of light too well to relinquish 


it even in night. 

It may be safe in practice to err rather on the side of light than dark; but 
such an egregious instance as this, of the perversion of the chief characteristic 
of night, calis for some censure though the delinquent be even a Rubens. And 
the misapplied eulogy in the case in question savours more of the interested 
expressions of a picture-dealer than the acumen of a first-rate painter 

It would be not more than generous to hold by the pleasant conviction, that 
the public, as a mass, is lighthearted ; and hardly ungenerous to say that it js 
equally lightheaded, and likely to bow with even too much deference to the 
dicta of so respected an authority as Reynolds. Along with the public would 
go a large portion of the profession as well; thus for a time giving to the opin- 
ions and practice of Art a stronger bias towards error than might be consistent 
with a healthy movement through its infancy in this country. It must not be 
considered as underrating the present state of Art here, to describe it as infan- 
‘tine ; and, under such an impression, it is but commonly just—should a strong 
opinion be entertained upon any vital point—to place it naked before the public 
and the profession, where it will of a certainty be sifted and buffeted about quite 
sufficiently to shake away from it everything that may be light, erroneous, and 
valueless, 

Error, on the contrary, strongly supported by high authority and interest, is 
not unlikely to beget error. and should be instantaneously confronted, come 
from what quarter it may, by all who have the art at heart. 

It required in Rubens a certain amount of that equivocally and variously de- 
fined and ambiguously understood quality, genius, to produce this Moonlight 
alias Sunset; but he shou d have had at the same tine modesty enough to in- 
scribe under it, ** This is a Moonlighi,’’ in a same manner as a sign-painter, 
who, not being able to paint anything but a blue bell, and receiving orders to 
paint a white horse, placed on the board hs own blue beil, and wrote under it, 
“This is the White Horse.”’ 

There are namberless :neongruities of this description to be met with in the 
older and deceased painters. and hundreds are annually produced by ourse ves. 
Tvo great difficulties attacked, cause a great number; and mental imbecility 
the others: but they are all admired by some one or another. The why and 
the wherefore being, that Art is not understood ; or, being the same thing, 
though upon a higher scale, they would share the same ridicule with the blue 
bell and white horse. ‘Thus. in addressing Art to those who may not be able 
ito understand it, an absurdity may be pained ; as im addressing mechanism to 
|@ person of no, or imperfect, mechanical perceptions, you may advocate perpe- 
tual motion ;~~they both, as amateurs instead of connoisseurs, swallow the in- 
congruities: the one suspends the pictare on his walls, and the other hangs up 
‘in his unfinished mind the mechanical chimera. 

If auy value is to be attached to the impressions derived from the most im 
pressive or characteristic works in painting,—the most correctly passionate and 
descriptive music—amongst the most successful instances of which may per- 
haps be reckoned the best oratorios and some other sacred music— and tue opin- 
ions imbibed from a search after expression and passion in visible nature,—it is 
safe to conclude, that there 1s no grandgur, far less sublimity, without a@ pre- 
ponderance of dark ; that there is no beauty, far less simplicity, without a pre- 
iponderance of light. 

If this is the case, there should be no hesitation, as there can be no difficulty, 
in assigning to any yiven subject — coupled by its desired expression or charcc- 
ter-—its appropriate, and consequently most expressive, scale of light or dark. 
Not to feel this and practise it, is to subject chiaruscuro as an art to the same 
varying and uncertain opinions as have involved the subject of colour. 

Colour had been, by a few illustrious men carried to an extraordinary pitch 
of peauty. Ideal furm had been, by a few other nen, carried to as extraordi- 
nary a pitch of GRANDEUR or suBLIMITy, There then appear a few very wise 
men, who propose to unite the beautiful colour to the sublime conception, and 
fail. The failure was a matter of course Would not common sense, or a 
sense of the proper, have deprecated so absurd an attempt? But then the 
univnists were men of genina. 

Js genius, then, second to common sense? or does a sense of the proper 

ltranscend genius? Perhaps a sense of the proper, propelled by high power, 
and controlled by bigh knuwledge and experience, is genius, and the unionists 
|were not men of genius. 
No, chiaroscuro as an art, may be, if it be not already, crried to an extraor- 
jdinary pitch of beauty by our own school; and as beauty m any shape seems 
more than any other quality, and that very naturally, to tickle the senses of us 
‘proud islanders, a century or so may be lost in an equally absurd attempt to 
unite it with grandeur and sublimity as regards chi iroscuro and form, unless it 
be defined, and then distinctly felt, in what circumstances it may be congruous, 
and in what incongruous. 

The dicta of the early writers goes to assert, indeed, thst the object of Art 
is beauty alone. and that all that precludes its admission is spurious; and this 
opinion has held even down to the time of Reynolds, who in his wri.ings sup- 
ports it. But what may appear singular is, that from the time of the promul- 
gation of such opinion, down to our own time, the aim of the painters them- 
selves has been divided between simplicity, beauty, and sublimity ; and the last 
style hes been at times the favourite, to produce which the most repulsive and 
sanguinary incidents have been, and perhaps injudiciously, selected. And 
alongside with Keynolds’s advocacy of beauty occur his ravings about the ter- 
rible, and Michael Angelo. 

THE CAUSES OF DECAY AND CHANGE 
IN PICTURES. 

Pictures, like all terrestrial. objects, have their diseases—if they may be s0 
termed ; and many of the ailments to which they are subjected are of a curi- 
ous kind. It has been a complaint from remote time—the loss, by decay, of 
celebrated works of Art; ard, although a few famous designs of antiquity still 


' exist, they are indebted to some mechanical means rather than to any property 


inberent in themselves for preservation. 

| The easel pictures of the Greeks, as well as all others painted by the an- 
\cients, have perished, and nothing remains of them except some sup 
copies in mosaic, and, it is said, some encaustic transcripts in Herculaneum 
and Pompeii, attributed to later Greek artists. Works by masters of the mid- 
dle ages are also rapidly rg ee , and the utmost care is now requisite for 
their safety. Many even of the woe of Rubens have been lost by decay ; 
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and, to come to the present time, it will be shown that pictures of our own the ‘Descent from the Cross,’ by Rubens, at Antwerp :—* This picture, of all 
day ‘are in process of destructio: by the identical agents whech have destroyed the works of Rubens, is that which has the most reputation; | nad, corse- 
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works ofearierages, As severa! of thei have their respective antidotes— queitly, conceived the highest idea of its excellence. Knowing the print, [ 
though not properly detined—I shall proceed with these at once. Ihe incura- had formed in my imagination what such a composition would produce in the 
ble cases will stand over till anotuer vpportunity. hands of such a painter 1 confess | was disappointed. However, this dis- 


One of the first «nd commonest causes of c mplaint is the cracking of the appoimment dd not proceed from any deficiency in the picture itself: had it 
paint of varnish of which a$picture is composed ; and this fault is vf so glaring veen in the original state in which Rubens left it, it must have appeared very 
and self-evident a nature that it is wonderiul any artist should ever suffer such different : but i is mortifying to see to what degrer it has suffered by cleaning 
a miscaance. The knocking out a jreture with wedged frames is the usual and mending. That brilliant effect, which it undoubtedly once had, ts lost in 
one; and so recklessly is this dune by sume, that not only is the paint certain a mist of varnish which appears to be chilled or mildewed. The Christ is in 


w erack as soun as the elasticity of the oi! is dissipated, but even the threads many places retouched, so as to be visible ata distance ; and other parts, on 


of the canvass aretorn and divided by the mechanical force. At all events, |a close inspection, eppear tobe chipping off, and ready to peel from the can- 
to knock outat all, after having painted a picture, must eventuaily crack vas.” mah 

something ; either the paint, cloth, vr ground is certain to give way. Tae Although I never saw this picture, the description is completely the effect 
precantions how In use are imsuflicient : they are in the bands of the preparers ‘of the insect, The mildewed effect is produced by the holes and dust made 
of canvass, and are simply to have a well manufactured cloth ; and, secondly, hy the insect ; and the appearance as it pirces were falling away, or chipping, 
s) tu strain it before Jayingihe ground that it would be difficult ‘o strain it ts the natura! effect, for verv few other causes are sufficient to do that to 
farther by wedging, let them straiu the cloth, however, ever so powerfolly, and ‘any extent Now, if valuable works are to hang in churches, they should 
some use immense force of several tons’ weight A farther straming by wed- |have precautions taken to preserve them ; but, as the insect is m re likely to 
ges has the same effect, and might coatinue even till the cloth was crawn to attack and destroy them in those situations, fresco is a better subs itute, and 
alums. a decidedly good to do so; but the remedy should be by an |more im accordance with the solemnity of sacred edifices. There are certainly 
elastic web, surrounding the edge of the canvas, which should bear the whole few Protestant churches e:nbellished with pictures and it must be 
strain, and at the same time tighten the picture itself. Tnis pian should a! | of regret, at all events to painters, that they are not more in demand 
ways be adopted when ancient pictures are lined, for with them it is highly 1 have omitted to observe that the insect here described has been said to be 
improper tv use any stretching power, as they are quite certam to crack, and engendered by animal matter osed in the grounds, or in the preparation of can- 
many valuable pictures have by these means been destroved. 7 vas. Thisis not the case: they are bred somehow in certain substances, it is 

The causes of the loss of old pictures are the compostuon of their grounds ; «rue ; but they are produced in vegetable matter as well as animal ; therefore 
the effects of different varnishes ; the oxidizing of tue surface, when certain the use of animal matter in oil pictures cannot be considered tal. They will 
metallic colours are used ; the ravages of what is cailed a worm, or insect ; apvear in any article that remains undisturbed and in gloomy ve dusty sit ua- 
and the position or locality in which a picture ts kept tious ; and, as I before observed, there are several kinds of the wmsect, but no 

The chemical changes to which painti.gs are liable I shall reserve for ano great perceptible difference among them. {[t 1s, however, certain that pictur s 
ther paper, and for the present confine inysell to the mechanical parts of the |in churches are about the most likely articles for them to lay hold of; for 
subject, or those in which the artist has uo share ; and shall proceed to exam- |what picture is there in any church of long standing that has not a dirty, dull, 
ine the effect producible by the insects which destroy them )worm-eaten looking appearance ! 

This latter cause is highly important to every attist, for more pictures and = The falling away of preces of paint from the pictur? is p od iced by the de- 
other works of Art have been lost by the insidious ravages of a little inseci ‘cay of the gruund below, which becomes too weak tu hold the strong substance 
than by any other means ; and many works by their cecay have considerably of the paint: this canse will pro-eed from «il grounds coming in contact with 
endangered artists’ reputation, both ancient and modern when the blame shoulu the cloth, which itburus, The canvas im ths case becomes brown and burnt, 
justly have been attrivuted to another evi! jand the ground breaks up. in this way modern pictures will eventually suf- 

the msect, then, which is much more destructive than most artists can ‘fer, on which account, in the colourmen's present oi] grounds, they should pre- 
conceive, is of a class nut buherto named, nor is its natural history understood viously have a coat of size and w hiteuing as a precaution, which will prevent 
atall. ‘Tey are, of course, microscopic ; end the ineect figured here, which the iil effect of the oil ; it will als» tend to preserve cyvluurs in their original 
isthe so-called worin, 1s not larger than acheese mite, perhaps smaller : it beauty, fur the darkening of pictures is not sv much the darkening ofthe paint 
certainly is not so easily distinguished, the colour being that of cirt, or no col ‘as the appearance uf the ground throuzh the colours 
oor; nor would they be at all perce; tible without the and of alens. Thecne 


a subject 


fizured was taken from a picture in Regent-street, in the Han ower Chapel. | CLEANSE AND PURIFY THE BODY —Tie application of the principle of Purea- 
aa P > by Northeote, and i+ represented, of course, on a igantic sca e. tion being ationed to be one of the greatest uulity inthe cu e and prevention of dis 
| have seen many pictures thus injured ; the injury to which would have Leen ‘eases, it is of the grea’est Consequence to ascertain what medic.ve is capa>ie of }re- 
attributed to other causes ; but, when ence the effects of the wsect are ducing We desired effect, in the easiest, and at the same time, in tue most effectual 
observed, there can be little mistake about the origin of thedecay. It ts | manner. 
naturally to be interred that so minu e an insect is slowin its operation That) Universal. Pits remove all noxiens accumnlations, and 
1s the case ; but the effects are not the lesscertain. Almost every old pic- purify aud invigorate the biood, ani-iheir goed effects are not Counte. balauced by any 
wre is more or less eaten by them; and though from change of portion, inconvenence: being composed entirely of vegetabics they do not expose those who 
moving about, or other causes, the desiruction may pause, the work Leing use them to danger; and their efiects areas certan as taey are salutary ; they are daily 
placed ina gallery, and ra ely touched. the mischief very suon reappears ad sa‘ely administered to imtancy, youth, manhoud, and old age, and lo women in the 

The picture | have just mentioned, ‘ Christ's Passion,’ by Northcote, 1s con | most critica! avd delica‘e circumsiagces. They do net disturb or shock the animal 
siderably damaged, and the effect nay be observed by the spectator placing functions, but restore their order and re-establish then health, 
himself in @ manner as to view the surface obliquely. On obtaining that 
wint, cloudy s,ots will be observed, of a rough appearacce. ‘This is the work | THE BRANDRETH PILLS, as a general family medicine, especially in a county so 
of the insect ; and if closely examined, smal! holes drilled or eaten by it wali subject to sudden changes of tempera'ure as this, their value is incaiculable. By having 
be neue’ sitstie Another picture { have seen is a picture by Hilton, in a church jthe Biaadreth Pills always on hand, sh uld a sudden attack of sickness take place, they 
The Raising of Lazarus’—one of his finest works. bore be given at ouce, and will often have effected a cure before the physician could have 
a Ne@waik-—— az s 3. a2 

: vrived, 

arh ’ be aten some years since. If! can jadge by certain circum- R 
pre the of this insects, of which there In cholic or inflammation of the bowe!s, these Pills will at once relieve, and perseve 
osition of achurch are eminently so: acer 14 their use, according to the directions, will susely co ali that medicive can do, 
degree of damp will produce tt, ora long continuance of the picture lu the of I we 
one position, particularly if close to the wali, and undisturbed. 1 have been!) *Y 2! cases of indigestion, Worms, Asthma, Diseases of the Heart, and al! affections 

pos of iasares’ by Rebastiano del of the stomach and bowels, the Prandreth Pills will ve found a never-iailing teamedy. 
ormed | that Galles injured by this insect. and | To insure the full benefit of these celebrated Piils, they should be kept in the house, 
iombo, of ‘souke mischief resembling its work ; jSO that, upon the nrst commencement of sickness, they may be at ouce resorted te. 
hed, that process would for a time conceal the dose then ts better than a dozen after disease Las become established in the sys- 
but having been lately varnished, 

blemishes, although the mischief would remam. ‘Ihe insect is concealed in ase net perenicted to sell wp a 
the interstices of tne cloth, «ud will eat up to the actual paiuting just as usual 
However, no great damage has happened hitherto to the vatter work ; but them you wiil obcain a counterfeit. B. BLANDRETH, M.D. 

that of Northcote is palpable, and its destruction is proceeding vigorously. | Dr. Brandceth'’s Principat Oiics for these celebrated Pilis is at 241 Broadway ; also 
There are many pictures in the Lovvre—in the Spmnish Gallery—wnere these |at 274 Bowery, and 241 H sdsoa-street, New York, aud Mrs, Booth’s, 5 Market Street, 

injuries are clearly observable ; and the evil of a p:cture becoming infected by Brooklyn, 

this little destroyer is, that, if in a gallery, other pictures may become s0 too | uy pERIOR PRIVATE APARTMENTS, WITH OR WITHOUT BOARD.—A limited 

and if = in the National Gallery has the insect still iu_the cloth, 5 number of Gentiemen, or married couples, but without young child en, may be ac- 
ad if the Sebastiano in Titi phe P y g 

spread, and the superb work o tian, the commoca'ed with spacious apartments ia one of the most eligible locations o e city; 

is unfortunate, might b P iffe bein P lose neighbour "The snd with proport on of board 'hat may best suit their requirements. The most un- 
Bacchus and Ariadne, might be a su jexcepbouabie references wili be given and required. Apply at No. 137 Hudson Street, 
means to eradicate this insect are several: a poison might easily be applied to Jonu’s Park 

the back of the work ; and, in cases where pictures are to be hung in churches ; ———————_______________ 


or public buildings, some precaution might ve taken belvrehand to prevent in- | NEW LINE Of PACKETS FOR LIVERPOOL 

sects appearing by some poisonous application ; at ll events pictores in these | PACKETS OF THE 2ler and 26rH oF JUNE 

Situations vught at ines to be carefully removed and weil cleaned splerd d fast sailag aad tavorive Packet Ship ROCITESTER, Cart. Joha Brit- 
4 é BC 


a ton, will sal on Saturday, Jane 22st, her regular day, aud will be su ceeded by 
The cause of the appeatance of this wneect, and others of the same class, at magmficent Packet THE GARRICK, Capt, Trask. sailing on the 6th, her reguiar 
shoud not speculate upon. They are found in other articles besides p ctures:)\;,y, The Suips of wis Line are all of 1000 tons ard upwards, and hive admi-abie ec- 


f < as the case may be ; furniture, and out-of) |commodations for Cabin, Second Cabin, aud steerage passengers. ersons wishing to 
»rations seen in considerable! lsecure berths should no, fail to make early aplication on bard, or to 
places. Indications of thew operation of } W. & J.T. TAPSCUPT, at their General Passage Office, 
patches; but the insect itself, being so minute, escapes the of dae 
casual observer : it is only by using a lens in searching for it that the insect) — 

As this cause of decay in pictures is common, and very frequently takes! PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURER : 


place in modern works as well as ancient, or in any work whuse situation| No. 88, 90 and 92 Walker Sireet, near Elm. 
favours its production, we should be careful how we lay the blame to the OG A large stock of the finest Instruments always on hand. 


artist. I believe many works suffering from these causes have had the a TERMS MODERAIE. (lerten. 

cast upon the artist The failing of colour has been probably nothing 
; ° > : pe. wishes lo become organist in some Church, and to fill up her 

the mouliering away caused by the insect. The causes of decay from natu-| ip her 

tal effects are, of course, more numerous than the artificial ; and, though the)| pace, 102 Maiden Lane, New York, or to F. H. Hebard, 109 Pearl Street, Brooklyn, wil 

latter are bad, they would certainly never be so apparent as the mechanical.|/be promptly attended to. JuT-1m* 

I shail treat of these separately, asthey are of a distinct nature altogether. RADER, 46 Chatham Stroot, New York, dealer in imported Havena and Raooe 

From the foregoing it appears that churches are dangerous to the safety of « Segars in all their varie 


ty. 
Paintings, and of this there are abundant proofs. Sir Joshua Reynolds says of|| (gj Leaf Tobacco for Segar Mansfacterere, and Manufactured Tobacco. (Ju7-ly. 
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GUNTER’S DINING SALOON, | 

No. 147 Fulton Street, New York. 

ll. GUNTER having takea the above house, begs jeave respectfuily to inforn 

H. his numerous friends ia the City and Country that the Establishment has unde, 

his charge undergone a thorough renovation, and it now affords one of the most ele 

gant and eligible places of refreshment in tne City, for visitors or those whose vusines- 

or professiona: pursuits require them to be in the lower part of the city auring ihe hours 

Meals. 

“" H. G. would also assure those who may be disposed to favor him with their pa 

tronage, that while the viands shail in all cases be the best the markets can off ord, the 
charges wiilat all times be confined within the limits of the most rigid economy 

{iG Oven on Sucdays Ju 14-6m. 

WELLINGLON HOTEL, TORONTO. 
CORNER OF WELLINGTON (LATE MARKET) AND CHURCH STREETS. 
WE Subsc:ibers beg tu announce that the above Ilotei, situat+ in tne ceatre of bu- 
siness, and adjacent to the Steamboat Landings and Stage Office, has veen new), 
furnisined with the utmost regard to the comfort of Families and Travellers. The bu 
siness will be conducted by Mr. INGLIS, who, for seven years, Superiutend.d th 
North Americaa Hotel, while occupiea by Mr. Wm. Campbell. 

The ‘Tadle will be pleaufuliy supplied with the Sub .tantials and Luxuries of the 
Season, aud the Cellar is stocked with a seleciion of the choicest Wines aud Liquors. 
From tneir experience, and a strict atten’ion to the comfort and convenience of their 
Guests, they re -pectfully solicit a share or puolic patronage. 

{iG Excelient and Extensive Stabling attached to the Hotel. 

My3i-1f. 


BELL & INGLIS. 


THE EYE. 
DR. POWELL & DR. DIOSSY, 
Oculists and Ophthalmic Surgeons, 

AVE removed to the premises lately occupied by Dr. ELLIOTT, No. 261 BROAD 
WAY, corner of Warren Street. Their practice is exclusively coufined to DIS- 
Kas&€8 OF Td& EY &, Oper«tiorw upon that Orgin and its Appendages, and al! 
Imperfections of Vision. Dr. POWELL studied for five years with tne celebrated Dr 
JACOB of Dublin, (the discoverer of the **MemBRaNa JacoBt” in the Eye). Dr 
DIOSSY was a Pupil of vr. ELLIOT for a sim lar period —Terms moderate.— The 
poor treated gratuitously. Artificial Eyes inserted. {i Entrance 1i Warren Street 
My!7-tf. 
ALEXANDER Notary Public and Commissioner of Deess, Atiorney and 
Vounsalloc at Law. Otli:2 No. 77 Nassau Sireet—tlouse No. 426 Broome Street — 
Oifice hours from9 AM.to6PM = {G A. W. will take Acknowiedgments of Deeds 

and other instruinen:s ia all parts of tue City, without any extra charge. (My24-ly 


HE FOLLOWING WORKS BY THE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 
USEFUL, KNOWLEDGE, CONSTANTLY FOR SALE BY EDMUND BALDWIN, 
No. 155 Broadway, New York. 

1. A Series of Geographical Maps, forming a complete Modern and Ancvent Atlas 
¢ mprising 106 Nos ; tne Stars ia 6 M.ps; The Terrestrial Globe on the Gnomonic 
v, yection in 6 sheets, and av Index to the Principal places inthe World. Also, hand- 
som2ly bound in 2 vols., } Russia. 

2. The Library of Usetul Knowledge. Of the First Series of this Work. 326 Nos are 
published, and of the New series 53 Nos , any of which may be procured separately i 
complete sets. 

3. The Farmers’ Series of the Library of Useful Knowledge,—Forming a comple Far- 

* mer’s Library,—consisting of tue following subjects :— 

t. The Horse, complete in one volume. 


4. B itish Husbandry, in3 vols., published also in numbers. Any Volume or Nos. solc|) 


separately. 
*,* English Books in every branch of Literature imported to order, by every Packei 


and Steamer. Myl0-tf. 


TO WHOM MAY CUNCEKN 


ENCLEMEN or Fanilies going to Europe or elsewhere. who wou!d disencumbe: | 


tnemselves of their suoerfluous effects such as WEARING APPAREL, eithe| 
L «diss or Gentiem:a’s. JEWELRY, FIRE ARMS, &c. &c., by sending for the Subscri- 
ber, will ovtain a liberal and fuir price for the same. H LEVETT, 
Office No. 2 Wall-street, N.Y. 
Families and gentleman atteaded at their residence by appointment. 
WW? All orders left at the Subscriber's Uffice, or sent through the Post Office, will b- 
puactually atveaded to. My24-ly. 


PHRENOLOGY. 
IWLTR'S Free PURENOLOGICAL CABINET OF THE BUSTS AND SKULLS 
of distiaguisied maa, criminals, and rare animals,—No. 131 Nassau Street,—whiere| 
may als» be had POWLER'S PHRENUOLUGY ; the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, | 
Moutaly work of 32 pages, having an extended circulation, and becoming highly popular 
PHRE NOL‘GY applied to Education and Self-Improvement, and Matrimony, Memory 
ere iitary Descent, &c. ec. PHURENOULOGICAL BUSTS for Learners, &c 
yr PARENULOGICAL EXAMINATIONS with Professional advice and directions 
for Seif-Lnprov.: neat, the Presewation and Restoration of Health, the Management of 
Crilirea, &c. Probably no other way can mouey be better spent than in obtaining that 
knowledge of one’s self, and of human nature given by this science of man. Mrl-4m. 


TO EMIGRANTS, 
AND OTHERS MAKING REMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. 
err FOR ANY AMOUNT on all the Branches of 


THE PROVINCIAL BANK, IRELAND, and): 


THE NATIONAL BANK, SCOTLAND, 
RICH’D BELL & 


can be obtained of 
WM. McLACHLAN. 


No. 5 Gold Street, (near Maiden Lane), New York. 
Freeae WILSON (late of Broeklyn) begs to inform his friends, and the Public ge- 
nerally, that he has opened the above Establishment, and he respectfully solicit 
"ne patronage of ail who are fond of guod and substantiai living, and comfoitable ac 
commodations. 
Tne house has been thoroughly repaired and newly furnished in every department 
ind the very best of every description of Liquors, Wines, Cigars, Domestic and |mportec 


Ales and Ports, will be provided. 
An ordinary will be served up every day from | to 3 o’clock P.M. ; and refreshments 


will be furnished at any hour during the day and evening. Mr.29-tf. 


HERDMAN’S OLD ESTABLISHED EMIGRANT PASSAGE OFFICE, 61 
South Street, New York —The Subscriber, in calling the attention of his friends and 
1? punlic to his unequalled arrangements for bringing ont persons from Great Britain 
«ct treland, whe may be sent for by their fricads, begs tu state that, in consequence of 
t) great increase in this branch of his busiaess, and in order to preclude all unnecessary 
layof tne emigrant, his, at great expense, in addition to his regula: agents at Liver- 
col, appoiated Mr. Thomas H. Dicky, who his been a faithful clerk in the establish- 
1.at for the last 8 years, t» proceed to Liverpool and remain there during the emigra- 
»+ #9a30n, tosuperintead the embarkation of passengers engaged here. The ships 
iployed in this live are well known to be only of the first class and very fast-sailing. 
»enmantel by kind and experieaced men, and as they sail from Liverpool every five 
‘cys, reliance mavbs placed that piss 2nygers will receive every attention and be prompt 
despatched. Wita such su>erior arrangements, the Subscriber looks forward for a 
» satinuation of that patronage which has been so liberally extended to him for so many 
\ rears past, and should any of those sent for decline coming, the passage money will! as! 


nal be refunded, and passages from the different ports of Ireland and Scotland can 


«iso be secured if desired. For further prticulars. apply to 
HERDMAN, 61 South-st., near Wall-st., N.Y. 
Agency in Liverpool :— 
Messrs J. & W. Robiason, H No. 5 Baltic Buildings, and 
Mr. Thomas H. Dicky. No. 1 Neptune-st., Waterloo Dock. 
Drafis and Exchange from £1 upwards, can be furnished, payable without charge, 


| 
| 
| 


| ALBION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
| LONDON AND NEW YORK, 
| CAPITAL ONE MILLION STERLING, or $5,000,000 
| General Agents for the United States of America, . af 
| JOSEPH FOWLER and R. S. BUCHANAN, 
No. 57 Wall Street, New York. 
PHYSICIAN, 
| John W. Francis, Esq., M D., No.1 Bond Street. 
| SURGEON, 
| J.C. Beales, Esq.. M.U., 543 Broadway. 
BANKERs, 
The Bank of Commerce. 
Souiciror, 
| Charles Edwards, Esq., 51 Wall Street. 
The undersigned are iow autho ized to receive proposals for insurances on single and 
joint lives, for survivorship anouities, &c. &c , at the same rates they are taken in Lon 
iou—which tney are ready to effect at once, without primary reference to the Court of 
directors. 
The superior advantages offered by this Company consist in Perfect security, arising 
‘rom a large paid up Capital, totally independen: of the premium tund,—in the 
Triennial distribution of eighty per cent.,or four-fifths of the Profits, returned to the 
Policy hulaérs,—whicn, at their option, will be paid 
In Cash, or applied in augmentation of tae su insured, or in reduction of the annua) 
vremium. 
Example of Rates for the Insurance of $100 on a Single Life. 
&ge“next birth | = ONE | for SEVEN | Por whole Life without] For whole Life 
day. ear. i 


Years. profits. with profits. 
20 1 70 1 
30 1 06 | 113 219 | 2 48 
35 | 1 i8 1 25 | 2 55 2 88 
40 1 31 144 3 00 | 3 39 
45 | 1 55 | 1 80 3 61 4 U8 
50 201 241 441 499 


| The Albion Life Insurance Company was established in the year 1805, and it consists 


jof a highly respectable bouy of Prop.ietors, who, independently of the laige paid-up 
|Capital and accumulated profits of the Company, are individuaily liable, to the extent vf 
jcheir respective snares, for all the Compauy's engagements. The period of iis exist- 
jance, FORTY YEARS, the responsibility of its proprietuis, and the amount of its capia/ 
|constitu:e an unexceptionabie security that the engazements of the Company will be 
|strictly fu filled; aud when itis considered that the fulfilment of the engagements of a 
Life Uffice is seldom calied for unul twenty, thirty or forty years after wose engage- 
| ments have been coutracted, it will be felt that not ouly the present but the future sia- 
ility of the Co.npany is of paramvunt importance to the policy holder. 

American Policy holders are enti:ied to participate in the Engliwh Profits,and in every 
| espect are put upon the same fooling as the oldest Policy holder, participating in the 
| rst division of profits. 
| The requi-ite forms for effecting Insurances, and all information relative therete, may 
| ob.ained of the Company's tully-empowered Agents. 


JOSEPH FOWLER, 
Mr.1-tf.) i. BUCHANAN, { Agents, 27 Wall-street. 


| NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING, OR $2,500,000. 


[ADVANTAGES ARE HELD OUT BY THIS INSTITUTION WHICH CAN BE 
OFFERED BY NO OTHER LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, HAVING AN 
AGENCY IN THE UNITED STaTEs. 


General Agent forthe United States, and British North American Colonies. 
| J. LEANDER STARK, No.74 Wall Street, New York. 
} Physicians to the Society, (Medical Examiners) 
J. KEARNY KODGERS, M.D , 110 Bleecker Stree:. 
ALEXANDER E. HOSACK, M.D., 101 Franklin Street. 
BANKERS. 
The MERCHANTS’ BANK OF NEW YORK. 
SOLICITOR. 
WILLIAM VAN HOOK, Esq., 39 Wall-street. 


| AGENCIES established in Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Alexandria, Richmond, 
jand in several of the Priscipal Towns in New-England, New-York State, Pennsylvama 
and Virginia 
| Therates of this Society are as low as those of the American Companies, and LOWER 
|THAS THE SCALE ADOPTED BY MANY LONDON OFFICES. Loans granted to 
the exten! of two-thirds the amount of premium paid-—after the lapse of a year. 

The admirable sysiem of Life tnsurance which this Institution has organized, and 
,which has secured tor it such marked distinction in Europe, has obtained tor it the highest 
favor in America. During the short period of its establishment iv the United States, its 
iorinciples have now the unqualified approval of many eminent men; and the patronage 
lit has received fuily tests the public confidence in its favor. A pamphlet has been pub- 
\lished by the Genera! Agent, and can be obtained at his effice, explanatory of Life In- 

surance in general, and of the N. L. F. Society’s system in particuler. 

Persons insured in the United States on the scale of “ participation,” enjoy the im- 
joortant advantage of sharing in the whoie business of the Society, which in Great Bri- 
jtain is very extensive. 
| The public are respec:fully requested to examine the distinguishing principles of this 
uistitution —theirtables of rates—their distrinution of profits—and the facilities afforded 
»y their Loan department— before deciding to insure elsewhere. 

The Genesai Agent is au’ horized to accept risks in sums 1 ot exceeding $15,000 each 
on a single life, and to bind the Society from the date on which the premiums is actually 
jvtid to him. This authovity is deposited for security wi'h J. J. Palmer, Esq., the Presi- 
‘dent of the Merchants’ Bank in New Vork. 
| Pamphlets containing ihe last Annual Report, and much general information, together 
jwiththe Society’s rates—also, blank forms ; and the fullest information may be obtained 
jupon application to any Agent or Sub Agent. 
| A Medical Examiner in attendance at the office daily, at 3 o’clock, P.M. Fee paid by 
\the Society. The expense of stamp duty need not be incurred. 

Example of Rates—for the Assurance of $100 on a Single Life. 
| PREMIUMS PAYABLE ANNUALLY. 


{Age next Birth For one year For Five FOR LIFE. 
Day. only. Years. 
Without profits. | With profits. 
| 15 go 77 $0 81 147 1 64 
20 0 86 | 0 90 | 7 68 * 87 
25 0 98 | 1 05 1 93 214 
30 1 21 1 30 | 2 22 2 46 
35 1 46 | 1 54 2 54 2 88 
| 40 1 61 1 64 | 2 93 3 26 
j 45 1 72 | 1 78 3 47 3 85 
50 1 94 2 06 | 421 4 68 
55 2 54 | 2 96 5 28 5 86 
60 3 43 4 25 | 6 68 7 42 


PROFITS.—The following examples are given of the Profits distributed at the last 
Annual Meeting of the Society, which was held in London in May, 1844. 


There are tables for single lives, joint lives, survivorships of two or three lives, en- 
dowments for children, &c. &c. Tables also for ANNUITIES, both immediate and de- 
ferred.—a}) these tables have been calculated from sterling into dollars and cents. 

a References of the highest character in the United States given to applicants, if 


Age. Sam Annual Policy taken | Bonus in | Bonus in | Permaner 
Assured. Premium. | out in addition cash. reduction 
to sum in annual 
| | | | assured. ’ premium. 
| 60 | $5000 $370 85 1837 $852 32 | $386 26 | $60 93 
| 1838 | 7W 52 | 421 38 j 49 08 
1839 584 00 256 48 37 98 


jrequired, as to the standing, wealth, and security of the above Institution. 


Travelling leave endorsed on the policy is extensive and liberal, and the extra pre- 


-\ all the p.incipal Banking institutions throughout Great Britain and Ireland, a list of 
which can be seen at the office. My24-tf. 


wean for sea risk and unfavorable climates as moderate as is consistent with prudence. 


y24-tf, J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, Resident in N, York. 


6 and 7 Dorr’s Buildings, Wanover-St. | 
Also, BILLS on the BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, LONDON, and its 
Sranches in Canida, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland Iri:8-6m 
WILSON’s HOTEL & DINiING ROOMS, 
| 
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|| FIRST PREMIUM DAGUERRIAN MINIATURE GALLERY, 
bare im most Corner of Broadway and Fulton Street, New York. 
y rey 2 10°10 s ex nchs. 
T this Gallery Miniatures are teken which, for beauty of colour, tone, and effect, 


e Opera Troupe are there, the Elisier Brothers, the unsurpassed Cline, all the! uty © 
precast taleat P the City, and ow Sundays, there will be a selection of Sacree) CL can at all times recommend themselves; and which are at jeast equal to any that 
Music for the Million, at 124 cents Admission—the seriously disposeo imay vies the||have been heret: fore executed. M.B.BKADY respectiully invites tLe attemion of 
‘ works of the Creator trom the promewades outside toe walls, while the more]! he ciuzens of New York, and of strangers Visiting ine City, Lo the very fine specimens 


ereortal may lift up their hearts in Sacred Song. Operas ou Mondays, Wednesdays.||of DAGUERKEOTYPE LIKENESDSE®S on exhibition at his Establishment ; beheving 
Myl7-6m. | |that tuey wili meet the approbation of the intelligent Puvlic. Mr. Brady has 1ecently 
considerable improvement in his mode of taking Miniatures, particularly with 

NEW ARRANGEM ENT. \\gard to their dur bility and colouring, Wich he thinks cannetl be surpassed, and which 


EGULAR MAIL LINE BET*VEEN NEW YORK AND BOSTON, via STONING.) ali cases are werranted to give satisfaction. The oiouring Cepariment fs in the hands 
TUN AND PROVIDENCE, AND via NEWPORT, composed of the followiag/|of a competent anu prac.ical person, aid in which Mr. B. begs to claim superiorzity. 
very superior and well known Steamers, running in couneciion with the Stoniogton)| D> The American Institute awarded & First Fre MwiUMs, wb ihe [ete Fair, to Mi. M. B. 

gnd Providence Railroads and the Boston and Providence Rai roads :— BRADY forthe most EFFECTIVE Miniatures d. 
MASSACHUSETTS, of t00 tons, Capt. Comstock. *,* Insiructions carefully givea in the Art.— Plates, Cases, Apparatus’s, &c.,sup- 
MOHEGAN, 400 Lous, Capt. jplied. M. B. BRADY. (Apl9. 
NARRAGANS&TT, 600 tons, Capt. Manchester. — - 


RHUVE ISLAND, 1000 tons, Capt. Thayer. '| FOSEPII GILLOTT’S CROTON PEN—A new article, which for elasticity and deli- 
Under the new arrangement, which will offer increased comfort and advantage to, cacy of point, surpasses any pen hitherto made by Mr.Gillott. It possesses a greater 


travellers and shippers of freigh!, the line wilt be established daily on and after tie 10th|!iegree of strength than other ine pointed pen, thus making of a more durable Charac- 
ril, leaving New York, Boston and Providence every afternoon, (Sundays excepted.)! cer. 


avid leave New York at 5 o'clock P.M. from Battery Place. | The style in which these Pens are put up will prove attractive in all sections of this 
Wili leave Boston at 4% P M. |jcountry, each card having a beautifully engraved view of the following points of the 
Wil! leave Providence at6P M. || 3reat Croton Aqueduct. 
Wiil leave Newport at 8 P.M. 1 Tie Dam at Croton River. 
Will jeave Stoaington at 9 P.M, | ** Aqueduct Bridge at Sing Sing. 
Via Stonington, the MASSACHUSETTS, Capt. Comstock, on Mondays, Wednesdays. || “ “ “ Hariem River. 
and Fridays, at 5? M | View of the Jet at os 
Via Stonington ana Newport,the NARRAGANSETT, Capt. Manchester,on Tuesdays || Fountain in the Park, New York. 
Thursdays, and Saturdays at 5 P.M. “ in Union Park, ‘0 
Passengers on arrival of the Sieamers at Steuington, will be unmediately forwardec|| The low price at which these Pens are offered, combined with the quality and style 
in the Railroad Cars to Providence and Boston ‘ {must render them the most popular of xny offered tothe American public. 
For passage or !reizht, appiy on board at north side of pier 1, 22 Broalway, or officeof'| JOSEPH GILLOTT’s AMERICAN PEN—An entirely new article of Barrei Pen, com- 
Saml. Deveau, freight agent. on the wharf. } piming strength, with considerable elasticity, for sule to tne trade by 
Tickets for the route, and s'eamer’s berths, can be secured on board, or - the office}; June &. HENRY JESSOP, 9] John-st. 
en & Co., 6 Wall Street. Myi7=6m 
PRaVPLLIING TO THE WERSIERN | G. B. CLARKE, 
CHEAP AND QUICK TRAVELLING TO THE WESTERN STATES, || FASHIONABLE TAILOR, 
CANADS, &c, FOR 1845, No. 132 William Street, 3 doors Wesi of Fulton. 


FROM TAPSCOTT’S EMIGRATION OFFICE, 1} B CLARKE returns thanks for the extensive patronage bestowed on his estab- 
South Street, corner Maiden Lane i e lishment curing the last twelve months, and at the same time wouldinform the 
To BUFFALO in 36 nours. CLEVELAND in 60 hours. , eacers of ** The Anglo American,” that his cha:ges for the first quality of Garments is 
| much below that of other tashionabie Houses located In heavier rented thoroughfares. 


| 
DETROIT in 4 days. 
MILWAUKIE, RACINE, SOUTHPOR?, and CHICAGO in 6 days. '|Tue style of the work wall be similar to that of Bundage, Tryou & Co , with whose es- 


TORU H .MILTUN, QUBENSTON, CANADA, in 2} to 3 days. jtablishmen G. B. C. was for a loug pericd connected. 
HE Subscriber having made arrangements with various first class lines of boats on!) : _ GENERAL SCALE OF Prices. r 
the Erie, Penasyivania, vhio, aud Wabash Canals, Buffalo and Central Railroads, || Fine Cloth Dress Coats from........... $15.00 to $20,00 
&c., Ste imboats on the North River, Lakes Ontario, Ene, Hu:on, and Michigan, and the “Blk ¢ “8s -- 6.0010 8,50 
Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, Steamboats and Railroads to and Baltimore || Satin Vests noes, 3,50 to 4,50 
able Emigrants 4 ers to any part ste States CES FOR MakKING TRIMMING. 
&c , are enabled to forward Emigrants and others to any part ef the Westera States a 07,10 to 90,00 


Canada, in the very shortest time, and at the lowest pussibie rates. 1 4 - . 
Persons goiag West are invited to call at the office and examine the “ Emigranut’>|/ 1,50 to 200 

Travelling Guide,” showing the time, distance, rates of passage, extra baggage, &c . || 

to almost any partof the t/nion. Parties in the coustry wishing one of the above) | 


John Clarke, formerly of 29 New Bond Street, Longon. 
Specimen Coat always to be seen. 
Guides, wili have the same forwarded, or any information will be cheerfully commum. | (Mr8-tf.j G. B. CLARKE, 132 William Street. 
cated by addressing, post paid W. & J. T. TAPSUCOUTT, South-st., 
Myl0-tf. corner Maiden Lane. || DAGUERREOTYPES 
FLUMBE DAGUERRIAN GALLERY & PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPOT, 251 Broadway, 


EDUCATION. | corner of Murray-street, (over Tenney’s Jewelry Store). awarded the Medal. four 

REV. R. T. HUDDART’S CLASSICAL AND COMMERCIAL BOARDING AND DAY! | Premiums, and two “highest honors,” at the Exhibitions at Boston, New York, and Phila- 
SCHOOL, delphia respectively, for the best Pictures and Apparatus ever exhilnted. 

Fourteenth Street, between University Plice and Fifth Avenue. Price of these Superb Puoiograpus redaceu to that of ordinary ones at other places, 


HIS ESTABLISHMENT, which has lately been removed from Houstoun Street, is) 30ta no ove need now sit for an ordiuary likeness on the score of economy.—Taken 


now prepired for tse reception of an increased number of BOARDERS. any weather. 
expense has been spired to render it a complete, well arranged school for Boys. 11,| Plumbe's Premium and Germin Cameras, Instractions, Plates, Cases, &c. &c., for- 


has been butit expressly for the purpose intended, under the direction of one of tiie firs); Warded to any desired poiat, at jower rates than by any other manufactory. 


architects iu the city, and Mr. HudJart has grest satisfaction in preseming to his friends’ | WANTED—Two or three skiiful operators. Apply as above dat Mr29. 
and the Pudlic, av Institutioa,in which every requisite for tue accommodation, con-) D 7" 
RAFTS ON GREAT BRITAIN AND iRELAND 
yentence f his pils 1s combined, and such as the experience of many =... id — 
| DERSONS wishing to remit money to their friends in any part of England, Ireland, 


years has suggested. The siiuation is, perhaps, the most eligible which could have) 
been selected ee the purpose as regards health and facilityof access. All the adven- Scotland, or Wales, cau be supplied with dra:ts payable at sight without discount, 
tages of the best 'nstructors and Professors are available, whilst the benefits of « coun-, |{9F any amount from £1 upwards, at the following places, viz. :— 
try residence are gained by the vut-door atnletic exercises which can be enjoyed inth: || | 1N ENGLAND—The National and Provincial Bank of England; Messrs. J. Barned & 
spicious play-ground Co., Exchange and D scount Bank, Liverpool ; Messrs. Jas. Bult, Son & Co., London— 
wie ad branches throughout England aed Wales. 
Further information as to course of study, and ther particulars interesting to brane ag 
parents, may be obtained on application to Mr. Hudtart, at his residence in Mth street ||. IN oe ty he Nations! Bank of Ireland, and Provincial Bank and branches 
N B—The number of Day Scuotars and Day Boanrpers being limited, vacancies |“"Toughoul treland, 
will be filied as they occur. There are at present some vacanciegin the Day Bank of Scotland, Green- 
and sev he BoarpInG ScuooL, both departments being entirely distinct from each) |OCk Banking Company, and branches throughout Scotland. 
| Myl0-tf. W. & J. T. TAPSCOTT, South-st., cor. Maiden Lane. 


other 
TERMS—For Boarders $300 per annum, (without accomplishments).— Day Boarders) | PARR'S LI FE Pil 
0 pe .—Day Scholars § e 12-3m. |} 

$50 p quartes—Day Scholars S90 per quarter | EAD the following testimonialsin favor of PARR’S LIFE PILLS, which have been 
IANO FORTE AND MUSIC STORE —JAMES L. HEWITT, has removed his Pian: || selected from hundreds of similar ones on account of their recent dates :— 


Extract of a Letter from Mr. Sinclair Tousey. Postmaster of Joslin’s Corners, Madison 


County, N.¥ 

i} November 4th, 1844. 
J.L His the sole agent for this city, for the sale of Lemuel Gilbert's (of Boston)|| Messrs. Thomas Roberts & Co.—Gentlemen—I am requested to state to you, that Mr. 

celebrated Patent Action Piano Fortes, which are now considered by the most eminen'||!. W. Sturdevani, of Amsterdam, expresses his grea! satisfaction at the efficacy of 

professors equal, if not superior, to any made. Pair’s Life Pills Also, Mr.J. Fairchild, of Cazenovia in which opinion Mr. A Beilamy, 
Military Bands supplied with the very best Instruments, all of which are warran’ed, |of Chittenango, also fully accords. Indeed, these Piils have superseded all others in 

perfect —all orders for Music, Musical Instruments, or Piano Fortes, addressed to the |New York state—they are not a bri+k Ptil, but ** slow end sure.” and | have never yet 

Subscriber, will meet the same attention as if by a personal application met with an instance where an invalid has persevered in taking them, that has not ben 
My17-6m. | JAMES L. HE VITT, 295 Broadwav, between Reade and Duane. | jcured of the most obstinate and long-stancing dyspeptic diseases. 


TEAS RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. | 
HE PEKIN TEA COMPANY, 75 Fulton Street, New York, desire to inform the pub- Messrs. Thomas Roberts & Co.—Gents—Uaving used Parr’s Life Pills on several oc- 
lic that they sell their celebrated Teas by the single pound as eheaply as sold by) casions when attacked by violent dilious complaints, and having been fully satisfied of 
the chest at Importers’ prices. In consequence, families, hotels, and boarding nouses) their efficacy, I beg leave in justice to you, as proprietors of the medicine, to testify 


Forte and Music Store to 295 Groadway, (La Forge’s New Buildings,) where wil! 
aiways be found a large and general assortment: of Music and Musical listruments of | 
every description, both at Wolesale and Retail. 


are enabled to lay in. their teas to great advantage, and in quantities to suit their con-) |much. Yours respectfully, WM. H. HACKETT 
venience. Long Island, Nov. 9, 1844. 
A single trial of the teas sold at this establishment will convince any person of their! | a 
cheapness and superiority. Thousands who have purchased only one quarter of a | New York, Nov. 2, 1844. 
pound, on trial, are now buying five and ten pounds at one time. | Sir—As I have received so much benefit from the use of Parrs Lite Pills, I feel it 
The following is a catalogue of the teas imported by the Pekin Tea Company, and jduty 1 owe to this community, to make the facts in my case public. I was afflicted for 
sold in large or small quantities at their Tea Warehouse, 75 Fulton street :— |15 years with dyspepsia and erysipelas. | tric d remedy after remedy, but none appeared 
GREEN TEAS. \to afford me any relief. At last! was induced by a friend to try a box of Parr’s Life 


Sweet Cargo Young Hyson ...... $0 50| Finest Hyson-Skin ............. $0 63)/Piljs, which J did, and before | hadtaken two boxes | found great jelief.. 1 have since 


Brisk fragrant “ ere 0 63 | Good Imperial ...............+ © 75/}taken three Boxes more, and now thank God, I find myself perfectly cured of the ery- 
Nankin flavor | Very fine do 1 OC and greatly relieved of the dyspepsia.— Judging from my own case, | sincerely 
Fine full-flavored Hyson......... 0 75 Fine-flavored Gunpowder ........ © 73//betieve Parr's Life Pills is the hest medicine for the above complaints, and likewise as a 
Very superior 1 00 |family medicine, yet offered to the public.—I remain, 
“ood Hyson-skin. . .. Yours respectfuily, ELIZABETH saRNES, No. 19 Sixth Avenue, N.Y. 
Soouchong, full-lavored......... $0 50 | Extra Oolong. ................ $0 75) | From our Agent in Philadelphia. 

* Very Fine ......... © 63} Superior English Breakfast ...... 0 63)| ASTONISHING CUKE OF LIVER COMPLAINT. 
Pouchong. cee neseeseeeceesces 0 50} Superior Pekoe flowers.......... 0 88) Messrs. T. Roberts & Co —Gentiemen— Having received the greatest benefit from the 
Extra Pouchong .. . . various prices. Howqua’s Imperial Mixture—a deli- use of Parr’s Life Pills, can give yon my testimony in their favour without the least 
Fine Oolong ..... -+++- 063] cious Black Tea...... -. © 88) hesitation, Fo: the last five years I have been afflicted with the Liver Complaint, and 


Plantation or Garden Teas—Very superior for their strength, flavor, and aroma, and! |the prins in my side were great, attended with considerable cough, a stopping and 
which have heretofore seldom or never reached this country, exbept as presents to Im-| «mothering in the throat; for three weeks before I used the Pills ] was compietely :e- 
porters in this city. These Teas cost in China $1 per pound, in addition to Agent’s |\duced, and had become so weak as to be almost unable to walk ; and | could not sleep 


a for purchasing, ship charges, &c. Ke. : jjmure than two hours of a nicht, so completely was my system under the influence of 
\ ene Leaf Gunpow er $1 25; Curious Leaf Imperial, $1 25; Sweet Small- | my compl: int. 1 have spent over two hundred dolla’s for medical attendance, and al] 
eaf Young Hyson, $1 25. | /the different kinds of medicines celebrated for the cure of the Liver Complaint, without 


lack—A great variety of Black Teas in small fancy boxes, contaiuing one pound and) |paving received any permanent relief, and | can say now that since | have been using 
events, all of Carden growth, and superior to anything ever imported into this coun-||Parr’s Life Pilis, | have been in better health than I have experienced for the last five 
‘Als . 4 = jyears. lam also stronger, | sleep as good as ever { did, and can walk any distance. 

T o—Just received by the Ann McKim, 3000 one-pound Cattys of delicious Black|}' any person who doubts these statements as incorrect, by inquiring of me shall ree 
= at six shillings including ||ceive more particular information. JOSEPH BARBOUR, 
“. .—That the public may entertain the most implicit confidence in the genuine||} Poplar Lane, above Sev G i hia. 

qualities of their Teas and resources of this establishment, the Pekin Tea eaten, 

Company beg to state that they can furnish references to the first houses in the Tea|| Sold by the Proprietors, THOMAS ROBERTS & Co., 9 Crane Court, London, and 


vip New York, whose testimony and respectability are equally i Oe) cavil or|/117 Fulton Street, New York and by ali respectable Druggists in the United States. 


ril 12 3m (Mr.15-tf.] 
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The Anglo American. 


June 21, 


-- 
STEAM BETWEEN NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL. 
HE Great Western Steam-ship Co.’s steam ship GREAT WESTERN, Vaptain Ma- 
thews ; and their new lron Steam-ship GREAT BRITAIN, Capt. Hosken, are ap- 
pointed to sail during the year 1845, as follows :— 


FROM LIVERPOOL. FROM NEW-YORK. 


Great Western Saturday 17th May | Great Western Thursday 12thJune}/ 
Great Western do 5th July | Great Western do 3ist July 
Great Britain do 2d Aug. | Great Britain Saturday 30ih Aug 
Great Western do 3d Aug. | Great Western Thursday }8th Sept): 
Great Britain do 27th Sep. | Great Britain Saturday 25th Vet 
Great Western do lith Oct. ; Great Western Thursday oth Nov 
Great Britain d 22d Nov. | Great Britain Saturday 20th Dec 


Passage money per Great Western, from New-York to Liverpool, $100, and $5 Stew 
ard’s fee. 

For freight or passage, apply to 

New-York, Jan. 27, 1845. 
NEW LINE OF LIVERPVOL PACKETS. 

O sail from NEW YORK on the 26th and from LIVERPOOL on the [Ith ef each 
month :— « 
FROM NEW YORK. 

ROSCIUS, Capt Asa Eldridge, 26th March. 
SIDDONS, Capt. E. B Cobb, 26ch April. 


RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front-street. 
Myi0-tf. 


FROM LIVERPOOL. 
SIDDONS, Capt. E. B. Cubo, 11th Feb. 
SHERIDAN, Capt. Depeyster, 11th March. 
SHERIDAN, Capt. F. A. Deveyster, 26 May | GARRICK, Capt. B. !. H. Trask, 11th April 
GARRICK, Capt. B. |. H. Trask, 26:h June | ROSCLUS, Capt. Asa Eldriege, I1th May. 

These ships are all ot the first class, upwards of 1100 tons, built in the city of New 
York, with such improvements as combine great speed with uuusual comfoit tor pas- 
sengers. 

Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. The price 
of passage hence is $190, for which ample stores will be provided These ships are 
commanded by experienced masters, who will make every exertion to give generai sa- 
tisfaction. 

Neither the Caotains or owners of the ships wi!] be responsible for any letters, parcels 
or packages sent by them,uniess regular bills of laden are signed therefor, for freight 
or passage, arply to K. 

BROWN, SHLPLEY & Co., Liverpool. grr 

Letters by the Packets willbe charged 12} cents per single sheet, 50 cents per ounce, 

and newspapers | cent each. 


GG Messrs. E. K. Collins & Co. respectfully request the Publishers of Newspapers, | 


to discontinue all Advertisements not in their names of their Liverpoo! Packets, viz:— 
the Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick. To prevent disappointments, notice is 
hereby given, that contracts for passengers can only be made with them. My24-tf, 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS 
AILING from NEW YORK on the Iith, and from LIVERPOOL on the 26th of every 
month : — 
FROM NEW YORK. 

Wuirney,W C Thompson,May 
Untrep Stares, A. Britton, June 
VIRGINIAN, Chas Heirn, July 11 ViRGINian, 700 tons, Apri] 26. 
Warterioo W. I. Allen, Aug. WATERLOO, 900 tons, May 26. 

The qualities ani accommodations of the above ships, and the reputation of their 
commauders, are well known. Every exertion wil! be made to promote the comfort of 
passengers and the interests of importers. Tne price of cabin passage to Liverpool is 
fixed at $100. The owner will not be responsible for any letter, parcel, or package, sent 
by the above ships, for which a billof lading is not signed For freight or passage, apply 
to ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-street. iMy24-Iv. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS, 
AILING from New York on the 6th, and from Liverpool on ths 2ist of each month, 


excepting tuat when the day of saiiing fali on Sunday the Ship will be dispatched 
on the succeeding day. 


FROM LIVERPOOL. 
STEPHEN WHITNEY, 1000 tons, Feb. 26. 
Unrrep States, 700 tons, March 26. 


Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
Ashburton, |H. Huttieston, Jan. 6, May 6, Sept. 6, | Feb. 21, June 21. Oct. 21, 
Patrick Henry, J.C. Delano, Feb. 6, June 6, Oct. 6, | Mar. 21, Juiy 21, Nov.2l, 
Independence, |F. P. Ailen, Mar. 6, July 6, Nov. 6,| April2i, Aug. 21, Dec. 21,) 
Henry Clay. Ezra Nye, April6, Aug. 6, Dec. 6,| May 21, Sept. 21, Jan. 2!, 


These ships are of a very superior character; are not surpassed eithe: 
elegance and comfort of their Cabin accommodations, or for their fast sailing qualities, 
and ofer great inducements to shippers, to whom every facility will be granted. 

They are commanded by experieuced and able men, whose exertions will alwa 


ys be 
devoted to the promotion of the convenience and comfort of passengers. ! 


The price of passage outward is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every | 
description wiil be provided, save Wines aud Liquors, which can at ail times be obtained | 


upon application to the Stewards. 
ig Neither the Captains or Owners of the Ships will be responsible for any Letters, 
Parcels, or Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor 
For freight or passage, apply to 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y., orto | 
My3i-tf. 


CILAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool. 
LONDON LINE PACKETS. 
TO SAIL ON THE Ist, 10TH AND 20TH OF EVERY MONTH. 
HIS LINE OF PACKETS wil! hereafter be composed of the following ships, which 
will succeed each other, in the order in wuich they are named, sailing punctually 
from New York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th and 20th, and from Loadon on the 7th, 
17th and 27th of every month throughout the year, viz.:— 


Snips. } Captains, From New York. From Portsmouth, 
St. James iF. R. Meyers Jan. 1,May 1, Sept. 1Feb. 20, Jane 20, Oct. 20 
Northumberland &. H. Griswold 10, 10, 10\March I, July 1, Nov. } 
Gladiator |R. L. Bunting 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 
Mediator \I.M. Chadwick |Feb. 1,June 1,Oct. 1) 20, 20, 20 
Switzerland &. Kaight 10, 10, 10 April 1,Aug. 1,Dec. 1} 
Quebec fF. B. Hebard 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 0 
Victoria \@. E.Morgan |Marchi,July 1,Nov. ! 20, 20, 2, 
Wellington 1) Chadwick 10, 10May 1,Sept, 1, Jan. 
Hendrick Hudson |G. Moore 20, 20, 20 10 10, 10 
Prince Aibect i\W.S Sebor 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 20, 20, 20) 
Toronto Tinker 10, 10, 10 June 1,Oct. 1, Feb. 1 
Westminster \Hovey 20, 20, 0 10, 10, 10) 


These ships are ali of the first c'ass, and are commanded by able and experienced na-! 
vigators. Great care will be taken that the beds, wines, stores, &c , are of the best de-) 
scription. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100 outward foreach adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains bor the owners of these packets will be responsible] 


K. COLLLINS & Co , 56 South-st., N.Y, or Log 


in point of || 


2nd Lt by purv Hopton. 36:h—Mjr C Ashmore to be Lt-Col without pur, v 


1} ILLIAM LAIRD, Florist, 17th Street, 4th Avenue, (Union Square), 

‘| ways on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Greenhouse planis of all the most 
jesteemed species and varieties ; also, hardy Herbacious Plants, Shrubs, Grape vines, &c 
| Orders for Fruit and Ornamental Trees, supplied atthe lowest rates. Bouquets of choice 

ifowers tastefully put up at all seasons. 

N.B.— Experienced Gardeners to lay out and keep in order gardens, prune Grape, &c 
||Gentiemen supplied with experienced Gardeners, and Gardeners of character with pla. 
jces. Ap. 20-tf,. 


THE ARMY—PROMOTIONS AND EXCHANGES. 
| Orrice or Orpnance, May 16.—Ryl Regi of Artill: Ist Lt D W Paynter 
10 be 2nd Capt v Evelegh, ret on h-p ; 2nd Lt HS Elliot to be Ist Lt y Payn- 
iter. 5 
| Orvice or Orpnance, May 19 —Ryl Regt of Artill: 2nd Lt C Waller to 
‘ibe Ist Lt v Carlyon dec. 
| War Orrice, May 23.—Ist Drag Grds: Lt R O Travers tobe Capt by 
pur v Pipon, who ret ; Cor TM Riddell to be Lt by pur v Travers; J RS 
||Sayer, Gent to be Cor by purv Riddell.—15th Light Drags : Lt J Brett to be 
|}Capt without pur v Chambers, dec ; Cor J L S Lumsdaine to be Lt v Brett.— 
‘ist or Gren Regt of Ft Grds: Ens W E H Vere, finthe 49th Ft, to be Ens 
land Lt by par, v Lord Paget, who ret.—7th Ft: Capt V H Mairis, fm h-p 
Unatt to be Capt v Byt-Myr W Hcpe, who exch ; Lt W L Grant, to be Capt 
pur v Mairis who ret; Ensthe Hon F C G FitzClarence, fm 73rd Ft to be 
‘Lt by v Grant. —12ch : TG Vereker, Gent tobe Ens by pur v Walpole, 
lprom in the 77th Ft.—13th ; Lt the Hon E J W Forester to be Capt without 
|pur ¥ Sinclair dec. —20 : Capt J Powell, fm h-p Unatt tobe Capt v Murray, 
japp 38th Ft.—28th : Ens J W Shelton tobe Lt without purv Staveley, 
jwhor t; F B Drew Gent to be Ens by pur v Shelton —29th : Lt L Farring- 
‘ton, ff: 39th Ft to be Lt v Johnston, who exch.—32nd : Lt E W D Lowe to 
ibe Capt by pur v Campbell, who ret ; Ens 1!’ Maunsell to be Lt, by pur v Lowe ; 
| sent Cadet R E LH Williams, fm the Ryl Mil Colto be Eus by pur v Maunsell? 


N.Y., has a} 


(38th : Maj. J. Campbell, from h.-p. Unatt., to be Maj.,v H. K. Storks, who 
jexch.; Capt. R. S. Murray, from 20th Ft., to be Capt., v. D. O'Connell, who 
\jrets. on h.-p. Unatt.—39ch: Lt. J. Johnston, from 29th Ft., to be Lieut, vy. 
||Farrington, who exchs.—40th: Cant. H. R. Seymour, from 63d Ft., to be 
Capt, v. Oliver, who exch —41st: B. J. Lennox, Gent., to be Ensz., without 
||pur.. v. Jackson, dec.—44ih: Maj. the Hon. A. A. Spencer to be Lieut.-Col. 
‘without pur., v. Shelton, dec. ; Capt. A. W. Gray to be Maj., v. Spencer; Lt. 
|W MacMahon to be Capt, v. Gray; Ens 4. Greene to be Lieut., v. Mac- 
||Mahon; G. L. Uttley, Gent.,to be Eus., v Greene.—49th: H. Rocke, Gent., 
to be Ens. by pur., v. H. Vere, app. tothe Ist or Gren. Regt. of Ft. Grds.— 
\63rd.: Brev.-Maj. J. B. Oliver, from 40th Ft., to be Capt., v. Seymour, who 
lexchs.—69th : Ens. C. W. Parker to be Lieut. withou pur. ; Serj -Maj. D. 
'Dunne to be Ens., v. Parker; Lieut. W. J. B M’L. Moore to be Adjt. v. Sut- 
ton, app. to the 4th Drag Gds.—73rd : J. W. Ramsay, Gent., to be Ens. by 


——— /pur., v. FitzClarence, prom. in 7th Ft.—77th: Capt. E. Wolfe, from h.-p. 28 h 
|Ft., to be Capt. v. Algeo, prom. ; Lieut. E. H. L. Croftun to be Capt. by pur. 


iv. Wolte, who rets.; Ens. R. S. Walpole, from 12th Ft., to be Lieut., by pur, 
ly. Baillie, who rets.; Ens. F. Kennedy to be Lieut. by pur v Crofton; G. J. 
/Burne, Gent., to be Ens. by pur. v. Kennedy.—78th: T. Anderson, Gent , to 
ive Ens. without pur., v. Maclain —80th: Ens. W. F. A. Colman to be Lieut. 
lwithout pur.; Serj.-Maj. G. Bodle to be Ens. v. Colman; Lieut. H. A. Wel- 
iman to be Adjt v. Lightbody, prom.—83rd : J. 8. Molony, Gent., to be Ens., 
iby pur. v. Portal, prom in 3d Ft —87th: 2d Lieut J. Doherty to be Ist Lieut. 
‘vy pur. v. Holmes, who rets.; A Magan, Gent., to be 2d Lieut. by pur. v. Do- 
jherty.—Ist W. I. Regt. : R. B. Wigstrom, Gent., to be Assist.-Surg. v. Mac- 
hardy, dec. 

Brever—Capt E Wolfe of the 77th Ft to be Mjr in the Army ; Capt V H 
|Mairis, of 7th Ft to be Mjr in the Army. Hospitat Starr—Asst-Surg R J 
\O’Flaheriy, fm 83d Ft to be Staff-Surg of the 2nd Class, v A Smith, M D dec. 

War-Orrtce, May 30.—2nd Drag Gds—Capt H B. Head, fm the 15th Ft 
ito be P-m v W N Cuastance, who rets upon h p as a Capt Unatt. Ist Ft—Lt 
|W K Allix to be Adjt v Gordon, who res the Adjtey only ; Asst Staff-Surg J 
eng to be Asst-Surg. v Matthew appt to the Staff. 13:h—Lt F G Christie to 
ive Capt by pur v Stehelin, who ret; Ens C W Hinxman to be Lt by purch v 
‘Christie; E Lynch Gent to be Ens by pur v Hinxman 15th—Capt J Hay fm 
lh-p Unatt, to be Capt v Head app P m of the 2nd Drag Gds, 23d—2nd Lt 
© E Hopton to be Ist Lt by pur v Ellis who ret; A F Lord Greenock to be 


| Maxwell dec ; Capt E R King to be Mjr v Ashmore ; Lt J Pratt to be Capt v 
|King ; Gent Cadet H J Maclean, fm the Ry! Mil Col to be Ens without pur. 
46th—Asst Surg W L Langley, M D from the 74th Foot to be Asst-Surg vice 
|M’Bean, prom in the 73d Ft. 54th—Gent Cadet W H Ponlett, fm the Royal 
/Mil Col to be Ens by pur v Coates whe ret. 60th-Lt H F Williams, fmthe 87th 
Fi to be Lt v Bailie, who ex. 71st—Lt W Hope to be Capt by pur v Speer, who 
ret; Ens F J C Halkett to be Lt by pur, v Hope ; C F Smith, Gent to be Ens 
by pur v Halkett. 73d—Capt E Ricard fm the 75th F: to be Capt v Freer who ex; 
Asst-Surg J A D M’Bean, fm the 46th Ft, to be Surg, v J Foster, M D, who 
lret upon bf-pay —75ih. Capt D G Freer, fm the 73rd Ft, to be Capt, v Ri- 
leard, whoexch —79th. Ens W Forrest to be Lt, by pur, v Hamilton, who 
ret; WM Fairrie, Gent, to be Ens, by pur,v Forrest.—8ist. Asst-Surg G 
Tay'or, fm the 93rd Ft, to be Surg, v C Dealey, who ret upon hf-pay.—87th. 


for aay letters, parcels or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed'|[.: J Baillie, fm the 60th Ft, to be Lt, v Wiliams, who exch.—92nd. Lt A 
therelor, Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 Tattnall to be Acjt, v Gleig, who res the Adjtcy only.—93rd. Asst-Staff. 


OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
T= Old Line of Packets for Liverpool will hereafter be despatched in the following) 
order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on the! 
succeeding day, viz :— 


Ships. | Masters. (Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from | 
York. Liverpool. 
Cambridge, |W. C. Barstow, 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 
England, |S. Bartlett, jJune 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16 Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April } 
Oxford, \J.Rathbone, ‘July 1, Nov. 1,Mar. 1 Aug. 16, Dec. 16, April Jé 
Montezuma, (new) A. W. Lowber, |July 16, Nov.16, Mar. 16 Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 
Europe, \A.G Furber, (Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 Sept. 16, Jan. 16, May 18) 
New York, |Thos. B.Cropper,,Aug.16, Dec. 16, Aprill6 Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Columbus, iG. A. Cole, Sept. 1, Jan 1,May 1 Oct. 16, Feb. 16, June 16 
Yorkshire, (new) |D. G. Bailey. Sept.16, Jan. 16, May 16 Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1) 


Those ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their cabin accommo | 
dations, or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. 

The commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strict-| 
est attention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers 
Punctuality as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 

The price of pemaes outwards,is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every 
descriptioa will be provided, with the exception of wines and liquors, which wil! be fur- 
nished by the stewards if required. 

Neither the captains or the owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters 
parcels or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 


For freight or passage, a to 
GOODHUE & 
C. H. MARSI 


-» 64 Seuth-street, or 
38 Burling-slip, N, ¥., 


Surg W G Swan, MD, to be Asst-Surg, v Taylor, prom in the 81st ft. 

| Hospiran Srarr—Dep-Insp-Gen ot Hospitals J Davy, MD, fm hf-pay, to 
ibe Insp-Gen of Hospitals in the Windward and Leeward Islands only, v 
|Bone, MD, who ret upon hf-pay; Ass,-Staff Surg T Alexander to be Staff- 
|Surg of the 2nd class, v M‘Bride, dec ; Asst-Surg J A Bostock, MD, fm the 
3rd Ft, tobe Asst-Surg to the Forces, v Alexander, prom; Asst-Surg T P 


Matthew, fmthe Ist Ft, to be Asst-Surg to the Forces, v Mee, app to the Ist 


Fi; W F T Ivey, Gent, to be Asst-Surgto the Forces, v Swan, appointed to 


1) the 93rd Ft 


Orrice or Orpnance, May 28.—Ryl Artil—2nd Capt G W Bingham to 


| Ibe Capt, v Berners, ret on full-pay ; Ist LtG R Barker to be 2nd Capt, v 


Bingham ; 2nd Lt R K Freeth to be Ist Lt, v Barker. 

Corps of Ry! Engineers—Capt and Bvt-Mjr H J Savage to be Lt-Col, v 
Kelsall, ret on hf pay ; 2nd Capt B S Stehelin to be Capt, v Savage ; Ist Lt 
W G Hamley to be 2nd Capt, v Stehelin; 2nd Lt H W Montagu to be Ist 
v Haley. 

Cost of War.—Our revolutionary war drew from the treasury of Con- 
necticut alone, nearly $23,000,000; as much as $100,000,000 would be for 
that State now, or 200,000,000 for Massachusetts. Our last war, though 
cheap compared with most wars, cost us nearly $50,000,000 a year. Our 
revolutionary war cost England more than $600,000,000 and her wars with 
Napoleon alone, more than 5,000,000,000 ! 
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